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This gdvernioent publication describing the national 
plan for Marine fisheries is div^ided into tvc parts. ,Zhe first part 
contains a statement by the Secretary of Coiiercey Elliot I. - ^ 
Bichardsonr the go^als for the national larine fisheries plab; a 
description of the siz^ parts of the £l4n; and a cost estiiate for t^e 
progr?tft« The goals for the plan are as foliovs; (1) restore^ 
xaintain^ enhance' and utilize in a rational lannexr fisheries an'd 
x^fiourcfs of iiportance to the Onited stat^s^ .(2> develop and 
iaintain* a healthy coiaercial. fishing indastryi (3> strei^gtfaen the 
contribution of larine resources to recreation and other social 
needs; and (4) insure adequate supplies of vholescae seafood products 
for consuiers* fhe second part t>f the publication siuiftarizes tj^e 
national plan and describes the recoaBendatic;;a;5 of tli^e Bational 
Harine Fisheries Service aaong other things* B^coviendations include: 
(1> fanage fish stocks for optiaal utilization; <2) develop a sound 
statistical and scientific ^ata base, for the fisheries resources to 
Be vanaged; (3) litigate losses of habitat; (4) restore hiaU)itats lost 
oi; degraded; (5) develop econcnically, feasible enhanceaent ] 
^opportunities; and (6) increase Onited State *s Coaaercial landings by 
' 2#3 billion pounds by 1985 to provide for prelected increases in 0#S« 
consunption. (HB) " 
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Statemem by The Honorable Elliot L. Richardson, 
Secretary of Ctommdrce 

Goals for the future of, Marine Fisheries / 

The Program ' ^ . 

Part 1 . OonserVe ^md manage resources 

Part 2.. Conserve, restore and Enhance fish habitats' 

'Part 3. Dev^lop'and maintain a healthy cbmjT^clai fishing 
Industry \ 

• Part 4. Strengthen the contribiijroQ of marine resources to 



recreation \* y 

Part 5. Encourage thacevelopnrvent bf public and prlv^e 
^ aquaculture*/ V . 

f%rt 6. Assure the*safety, Quality and Iden^y of seafoods 

Can the Nation afford the* program? / . 

Appendix: The^NattonaTPfarTfor Marine Fisheries 
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by The Honorable 
Elliot L. Richardson, 
Secretary of ^ 
Commerce 

* 

The living iBSOurces of the 
seas and of our large inland 
waterd have^lw^ been an 
Important source of food for 
the Natl(5n. From oOr earile^ 
d^, we have harvested th^ 
fish and shetUtsh that swim 
and He In abundance in the 
high seas, off ourcoas^ts/and 
In our estuaries, lakes and 
rivers. Our fisheries have also 
t)9en Important for our . 
economy and forrecre^on 
The American fishing Industry 
has a long and noble history, 

, and over the years has made a 
signlflcanf contribution to our 

^^nomlc welfare. And for an 
increasing number of* . 

'Americans, fishing has 
become a popular recreational 
activity. There are now nearly 
30 million marine recreational* 
fishermer m the United States 
and thefr number Is steadily 
increasing. 

in the years ahead^ we may 
expect the living resources of 
the oceans to take on still 
greater Important^— not only 
for our Nation Duf for the 
world at large^e worfd's 
population l^now increasing 
rapidly, and there are already 
r$redictrons that the next^ 
century will seQ food shor^ 
ages of crisis proportions. It 

, Is clear that man^b ability to 
nurture, pi:eserve and fully 
harvest fish and shellfish can 

' play a sJgnlf lcai)t role In his 
efforts to prevent this threat 
from 6^[fiing a reality. 

/ Thirty yfears ago,/oyr fisheries 
/ seemed Inexti^stlble. Today 



we know they are not. The 
fault lies In large measure With 
rpan. Man l.s a voracious 
consumer,.and modern 
technology has made It 
possible for fishing vessels to 
harvest the living resources of 
the seas trt prodigious 
amounts, in /ecent years, 
many vessels, notabljr«Qme 
flying foreign flags, ^ave done 
30 off our coasts and In the 
adjacent oceans without 
regard for the capability of 
fish to continue to renew 
themselves. As a result, ^ 
approximately {wenty speclfS 
of fish and smilflsh off pvr/ 
coasts have now been 
seriously depleted and many 
others are threatened. 

We have also been destroying, 
slowly and Inadvertently, 
mafty of the habitats and 
spawning grounds^f the fish 

. and shellfish we harvest. The 
coastal zone of the United 

. States^the aread borderlng^ 
our coasts and the Great 
Lakes --contains oursev^ 
largest metropolitan centers, 
almost half bf our population, 
and approximately 40 percent 
of the American Industrie 
complex. Thecojicentratlon of 
p^ple an0 the proliferation of 

^ man's social and economic 
activities in the Qoastal zone 
have had a destructive efftet 

. ^pon many of the living 
resources that are sustained 
by^ the 'waters of the z^ne. ' 

Over the past decade, there 
has been a serious depietrbn 
of a vital source of food and a 



weakening of the AiivBrlcan 
fishing Industry, aho wemust 
now set to work to restore 
both our fisheries and our 
industry. Ihe Congress has 
provided us with a new op* 
pKxtunity, ^ler this year, it 

i enacted the Rshcfy Con- < 
servatlon and Management/ j 
Act ot 1973, which the / , 
Presfdent signed Jrtto law on 
April13,' 1976. Thenew law 
represents not oi^ly the efforts 
andconcennofihe Congress 
but also those of the 

. Department of Commerce and 
other Intenast^d agencies of 
the Executive Branc^i of §tate 
governments, 0f the coith 
mercial fishing industry, of 
recre^lonal fishermen, and of 

. interred members, of th% 
public. The underling pur- 
pose of the Act is to provide a 
basis In law for astrong 
national program fee 
-the conservation and 
management of our fishing v 
resources— to prevent the \ 
depletion of ournish stocks j 
through overfishing, to rebuild 
stocks that have been over- 
fished, and to conserve and 
manage our f Ish^es so that 
the Nation may develop their 

. full potential. And wttii such a 
program, we can expand the 
An;ierican fishing industryilind* 
provide ne'W opportunities for 
recreational fishermen* The 
Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1 976 does 
not stand alone. Over the past - 
twenty years, the Congress 
has enacted a numbecpf ^ 
statutes affecting one aspect 
oranother of fisheries ^ > 

. management. But the 1976 
Act Is the most significant ^ 
fisheries legislation In the, 
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Nation's 200-year history and 
is th& keystOT^ of a national 
^ program f6r our marine 
fisheries. 

The rdoort that follows sets 
fprth t^ progfam of the 
department of Commerce as 
the Federal agency that must 
ta^ the lead In the formu- 
lation and execution of 
^.national program The 
Department progrdm reflects 
years of study of the problems 
dfKAir marine flsh^e^by the 
National Marine Fisheries 
Service oi the Nat^nal 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Admlnl9tratlon and was 
carried out with fhp assistance 
of State Governments, the 
fishing industry, and 
recreational and environ- 
mental organizations. The 
fruits of tha^ study are set | 
iorth in the proposed National 
Plan for Marine Fisheries 
which Is appended to this 
report. J recommend that^he 
reader ttudy this plan to gain 
a^mre thorough under* 
stSiqIng of our fisheries 
and their problems. It answers 
iftany of the questions tl\at 
cannot be covered In the 
Departm^t Program which 
follows this statem'ent, ^ 

The program set out In the 
report that follows falls fnto 
six pafts. The first part deals 
with the actua^conservatlorx 
'and management of fisheries. . 
The 1076 Act facilitates the , \ 
task by creating a fishery 
conservation zope^xtendlng 
200 miles from our shores. 
Within thla'zone, American 
vessels will have a preferential 



right to han^est the optimum 
yield consistent with the 
renjawablilty of its fish stocks, 
f^/^lgn vessels will be per- 
mitted to harvest only that 
portion of the yield that 
American vessels cannot tal^e. 
The 1976 Act Ulso establishes 
eight Regional Fishery 
Management Councils for the 
promulgation of regional 
management pJans. The 
Councliawlll serveasa 
mechanlnfor cooperatTon , 
andcoordlratlon^weenthe ^ 
Federal Government apd 
reglona^ groupings of 
9tat^. Conservation and 
management of ouc fisheries 
have many facets but one ^ 
underlying purpose— to - 
secure the optimum yield from 
each fishery on a continuing 
basis. 

To a considerable extent 
conservation and man- ' 
agemegt of our fisheries 
turn on the protection and 
preservation offish habitats. * 
If we cannot maintain a 
healthy and productive marine 
eflvlronnf^t, there wilt bafew 
fish. The second part of the 
Department s program is 
concm^^ with this problem. 
It Is essentially an envl* 
ronm^al problem and 
requires the establishment of 
proper standards, monitoring,, 
and res^^archi 

Tf|e conservation and 
management of our fisheries - 



and the preservation of fish 
h^itats wilkm their tum 
'•Bhhanceithe economic op- 
portunities for our commercial 
fishing Industry. But this will . 
not happen by Itself. The 
industry will require con- 
siderablMechnlcal and 
fln^njiitf^lstance. The third 
^arfof the Department s 
program is concerned \ylth 
how the Feda^ Government, 
in cooperation with the 
industry, can help tt to realize 
the new opportunities. How 
can the industry best be 
^couraged to harvest species 
of fish which tt^has so far 
oaught only m small amounts, 
or not at all, or which it 
catches In significant . 
anDOunts but discards? How 
ca9 U be enabled through 
Ifhproved productivity, ^ 
processing and maricetlng to . 
sell them In the ever-growing 
domestic martot, or for 
export? j 

The fourtji parj Is concerned 
with marine recreational 
fishermen. White their Im- 
mediate concern is the 
pleasures of recreational 
fishin'g, they makei^ Im- 
portant contribution to the 
American dinner tabjeHn 
' 1970, they caught approx- 
imatelyj.6 billion pounds 
of fish, nearly equivalent to 
two-thirds of the ajnount of 



have access to sufficient fish 
stocl^, and the Department o,f 
Commerce must ensure that * 
fishery management plans 
take their interest Into . a 
account. 

The Department recognizes 
that over the long term^ 
conservation and manage- 
ment may not be > 
enough. If we are to meefour 
constantly Increasing needs- 
for fish and shellfish', parfN 
gulariy for stocks that are 
limited and are In high 
demand, we must devise ways 
of increasing^the production. 
A^uaculture bffers a large 
opportunity here, and the fifth ' 
part of^e Department's 
prograriQ focused on research 
pid development In support of 
Wiuaculture to product f ish- 
for both food and recreation. 

The sixth and fir}a] part of thd 
Department's prograriVis 
' neither glamorous nor ' 
esoteric, but It will materially ^ 
affeot the fish and shpllflsh 
that rfach the American 
dinnertable. This part Is , * 
concerned with the quality of 
the fish we consume. Ttfi^goal 
is to endure that the ffsh 
offered the consumer Is 
wholesome an<) meets 
consistent high standards of > 
quality- \\ 

A new national program for . 



!L^.M»^~rf '^^^our marine fish^^. will not 



industry for human con 
sumptUyi. Marine recreational 
fishermen also need 
assistance, particularixas 
they grow In numb*and * 
Increase the prQssure on the 
stocks available for 
rebreatlonal ^fishing. 
Recreatlonalllshermen must 



be Without cost. In FY 1977 
the Department of Comn)erce 
will spend approximately $100 
million on Its portion of a 
national program. The 
Department's new program 
envisages an eventual In- 
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crease by 1985 of ssome $87 . 
mllion annually InV^un'ent - 
dollars^ This Is a^i^nlf leant 
amount, but In my judgment 
, \t\B cost Is far outweighed by 
the benefits to our ecbnomy. 
^Atthe presentilme, the 
landed value &f th^f Ish caught 
each year by the American 
comm^clal fishing Industry Is 
approximately $1 billion. The 
total Impact pf this activity on, 
the national economy Is much 
greater— In-dollars, approx- 
imately $6.5 billion, more 
than six times the value of the 
landed catch. In numbers of 
Jobs, commercial fishing now 
provide^ employmentfor 
^almost half a million personi^, 
Neither directly or Indirectly. 
^ me new program wtll deepen 
le total Impact by an addi- 
tional $1.5 billion, ar^ci will 
provide a significant Increase 
In Job opportunities for 
Americans. The new program 
will also benefit the growing 
number of nharine recreational 
fishermen who make ^ 
significant contribution to 
household food budgets and 
Indlftetly provide Increasing 
employment In supporting 
jndtetfiBs. 



It Would be a mistake, 
howev^, to think oT the 
benefits solely In terms of the 
immediate economic Impact. 
Our fisheries are one of the * 
Nation's— indeed the , • 
world's-^greatest resources, 
and wMI become increasingly 
Important as a source of food ^ 
for man in the dpcades ahead. 
Wecannot permit the 
depletion of our fish stocks 
and the destruction of fish 
habitats continue. We-must 
leam to manage this resource 
so that we may use it to the 
^ptimum now and so that 
future generationsjnay be 
able to use^ It and draw even 
greater yields from it. And we 
can and must do it In ways 
which are compatible with the 
Nation's need to dev.eiop other 
valuable uses of the ocean. 



The design of a new program 
for our marine fisheries is only 
a beginning. The program 
must be put injip effect, tfnd 
this Is not a self-executing 
process.it will require Q^ful 
thought and hard work on the 
part of the Department of 
Commerc?. And It cannot be 
done by the Department ( . 
alone, Jn this process, the- r' 
Department must and will look 
outside for adviceand 
ass istance— to State 
Gove«imentSi the commercial 
fishing incjustry, the marine * 
recreational fishermen, 
marine sclehtlsts, conser- 
vationists, environmental 
organizations, and others. The 
Department stands ready to 
work with all these &id invites 
their. help and cooperation. 
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GOALS FOR THE FUTURE^OF MARINE FISHERIES 



The Natljpnaj Plan for Marine 
Fisheries proposed four major 
goal s to ser^ as g u Ideposts 
to .the futurebf the Nation's 
marine fisheries. These goals 
have guided jthe Department of 
Commerce In the'^preparatlon 
of the Progra^ set out In this 
report. The goals and 
^ correspond Ing^parts of the 
-Program are as follows: 



GOAL: 



GOAL: 



GOAL: 



Restore, maiijjtdin, 
enhance and utilize in 
a rational manner, 
fisheries resources of 
importance to the 
United States. 

^P§rt1. Conserve and manage 
living marine resourced. 

. Part 2. Conserve? restore and 
enhance fish habitats. ^ 



Develop and maintain 
a healthy fiommercial 
fishing industry. 

Part 3. Develop and maintain 
a healthy commercial fishing 
mdu^ry. 



GOAL: 
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Strengthen! the 
contribution of^ 
marine resources to 
Vecreation and other 
social; needs. 

Part4\ Strengthen the 
contribution of marine 
resources t6 recreation and 
other SQclaf^ needs. * V 



Ensure adequate 
supplies of , 
wholesome seafood 
products for 
consumers. 

Parts. Encourage the 
development of public and 
private aquaculture for 
selected species of fish. 

(Developing natural fish 
resources is dealt with In Part 
3.) - 

Part 6. Assure the safety, . 
quality and Identity of the 
supply of seafoods for U.S.* 
^consumers. . 
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PARTI. 



Conserve ans^ manage 
living^ marine 
resources. 

Until qult^r^entlywewere 
unable to conserve our 
fisheries resdurces^ffectlvely 
on a natlonal'basls oecause 
;i5 comprehensive autho^Hy 
foractlon.existed. • ) 
Msftiagement'Was exercised by 
the several coastal states and 
through voluntary Inter- 
natlonaf agreements; but 
becaCrsa oHhe division of 
jurisdictions these separate 
authorities were not^le to 
provide the necessary 
* collective control overmaay 
widespread and migratory fish 
stocks. Adequate protection 
was therefore often difficult; 
and at times Impossible to 
attain. 

Now, three recent Acts of 
Congress havq changed this 
situation and provided a basis 
for effective stewardship of 
the tlving marine resources In 

' our coastal waters. The most 
recenfend by far the most 
comprehensive of the trio/ls 
the Rsherf Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976 (The 
Act). This Act asserts U.S. 
management authority over 
stocks of fish and shellfleh 
wnhin 200 miles of theU(s. 
coast, except highly mlg^tory 
species, and over anadromous 
species of U.S. origin and 
Continental Shelf fishery. 

'resources. It establishes 
guidelines and collective 
organizational arrangements 
to ensure their protedtlon and 
wise use. It breaks new 
ground by establishing 



Regional Management 
Councils to develo^p ^- 
management plans Ifor each 
fishery and gives the Secretary 
of Commerce authority to 



recent legislation Into full 
effect through wqrkable 
management programs. \r\ 
particular, the provisions of ^ 
the Act must be Implemented 



approve them and to enforc^h rapidly and effectlyely. The 
them beyond the territorial ^ Department's lmme(JlBte 
sea. This comljinatlon of ^ responsibility to Implementjt 



authorities, by developing a 
partnership of all Interested 
parties, resolves thfkey 
qu^tlon of the relative roles 
of the States and Federal 
Governments, a matt^ of • ^ 
much concern to both parties 
In the search for an effective^ 
manaaefneat reglnle.The 
man^ement plans for each 
fishery must specify the 
optimum yield'for the fishery, 
taking Into account com- 
mercial , recreatlonaQind othe; 
relevant user Interests. Such( 
plans must therefore consider 
the public Interest as weil as > 
conservation needs. f 

In addition to the Act, the 
Marine Mammal Protection 
Act of 1972 establishes a 

. moratorium on the taking of 
marlnemSimmals (whales, 
porpoises, seals, etc.) and , * 
bans Importation of marine 
mammals and their products, . 
with certain exceptions. The 
Endangered Species Act of 
1 973 provides a powerful 
nneans to conserve en- 
d'ahgered or threatened 

• species of flshJioadditlon to 
these acts mucn earlier 
legislation affects one or 
another aspect of managing 
and utillzln^marlne fisheries. 

Program 



will be given high priority. 
The Department will: 

• Ifljiegrate the management . 
responsibilities assigned to^ . 
It by th^ Marine Mammal ^ 
Projection Act of 1972, the 
Endangered Species Act of 

•1973, and thia Fishery 
Cor^servatlon and 
Management Act of 1976. 

• Establish Regional 
Councils, provide them with 
operating guldellnfSt.and 
support them ^supplying 
scientific Information and 
other appropriate 
asslstanpe. . • 

• Develop guidelines to ^Ist 
the Regional Councils in 
preparing fishery ' 
management plans ^nd 
revislonSL 

• Work with the Regional 
Councils in preparing 
preliminary fishery 
rn§nagement plans ap- 
plicable to foreign 
fishermen and other 

• management plans required 
by*the Act^ 

• Establish a permit and fee 
systerh for foreign 
fishermen. 



The major.new task In 
fisheries which now faces the 
Department, and Indeed all ^ 
'fishing Interests, Is to ensure v 
effective conservation and 
management of fishery 
resources by putting the \^ 



Develop and put into 
operation effective 
procedures for enforcing 
regulations under the Act In 
cooperation with the 
Secretary of Trai^o/tatlon. 
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• Expand and reorganize 
research capabilities to 
meet the greatly enlarged ^ 
needs created by the Act for ^ 
sclentlflCi economic, legal 
and other Information. . 

• .Assist the Secretary of 
State in negotiating foreign 
;Stf)cesstoU.S. coastal 
fisheries,' including 
renegotiation of existing 
treaties and establishing 
governing international 
fishery agreements, and in 
negotialing access for U.S. 
fishermen to underutilized 
resources within the 
economic zones of other 
^countries, and cooperative 
arrangements for high 
fisheries of interest to the 
United States. 

• In cooperation with the 
Secretary of State propose 

^and support favorable U.S. 

fishery positions at the Law 
^ of the Sea Conference. 

• Participate in appropriate 
international research 
activities. 

• Review the working of the \ 
Act and propose changes if\ 
required. 

Benefits 

Effefctive management will 
halt overfishing of our coastal 
resources. It will restore many 
marine species now deplete. 



and ensure that they will 
continue to thrive. This In tum 
will provide us with aselN 
renewing supply of as much 
as twenty or more billion 
pounds annually of fish for the 
future growth of commercial 
and recreational fisrflng^ 
more than triple the amount . 
Qow taken by domestic 



PART 2. 



Conserve, restore, 
arfti enhance fish 
habitats. 



Coastal and estuarine areas of 

our Nation are limited and 

comm^cTalVnd recreational "^^^competition for their use is 



fishermen from the United 
States waters. 



ntenslfying. Approximately 
two-thirds'of our ImgpiWfit^ 
f ishe/y resoypcGS^e 
produced-ttrere, but their , ' 
habitat is threatened by 
dredging and filling, con* 
struction, development, } 
disposal of untreated wastes, 
and ot^ activities of man. 
Development of the coastal 
zone n)ust and will continue, 
but with care its adverse 
effects on fish habitats and 
theprdduction 6f fis^vmay be 
minimjied. * 

Three things can be done. We 
can sioy^/ down the loss and 
pollution of habitat using 
existing legislation to ensure 
that aH actions taken In the 
coasteO zdne give full don* 
siderationito fish habitat 
effects. W0may, In come 
cases rest^i^re habitats, vye can 
enhan'CeWesent habitats, 
making thepi more productive. 

The first step is research to 
inventorylijmportant fish 
habitats^ t0 Improve our 
understandlhg of the effects 
of hi)man actlvif ies on the 
productivity pi rtiarine fish 



habitats, and to d^ermine . 
how undesirable impacts may 
be modified. The second is to 
use the results of this and 
other research to advise 
agencies which undertake or ^ 
permit activities likely to 
affect-fish hat^itats of the 
proba|;>le effects ot proposed 
actions on fisheriesK^ndhpw 
they may pe modifieaTS^ 
decrease losses of habitats' 
and retain or enhance ^ 
productivity: 

Existing legislation, if fully 
Implemented, may besuf- * 
ficient to provide full con- 
sideration to fisheries needs^ 
especially with amendments 
now und^r^ consideration by 
theCQngress. However,, 
because of limited "Staff and 
resources, only about 10-15 
percent of actions potentially 
Effecting tfte environment and - 
submitted f or.the Depart- 
ment's consideration are given 
significant review and 
re3ppnses. This severely 
. limits the ability to restrain or 
, modify actlons.threatening to 
reduce fisheries productlbn in 
the coastal zone and so 
reduce their iftipact. 
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To restpre and upgrade ' 
habitats advantage should be 
taken of a number of Federal 
s^atute^, including thle Marine 
PiTOtection, Research and 
Sanctuaries Act of 1972, the 
Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972, anc^e National 
Wildlife Refuge Adminis- 
tration- Act of 1986, for 
establishing fish habitats as 
sanctuaries or In other ways 
preserving them. . 

Prpplram " 

Th^ iDepartment *will : 

• Support amendment of the 
PjTsh and Wildlife Coor- 
dination Act to clarify Its 
rjasponsibilltjes under the 
Act and to ensure fuller 
* coverage of marine fisheries 
Values In environmental 
/decision making. 

initiate and develop Im- 
proved mechanisms for 
close coordination In the 
review of proposed en- 
' viranmental modifications ^ 
(n cooperation with other 
concerned agencies. 

increase review an.d 
research capabilities \o 
provide a.more cpmplete^ 
and Informed consultation 
and review of environmental 
modUications, with a view \ 
to protecting, restoring, ana( 
upgrading fish habitats. \ 



• Cooperate with other . 
agen^es In programs to 
Inventory and describe fish 
habitat areas, including 
those critical to threatened 
Species, and support efforts 
to establish and manage 
sanctuaries, refuges, etc., 
where appropriate* 

• Assurethat plans developed 
under the Coastal Zone 
Management Act provide for * 
adequate consideration of 

, the Importance of living " 
marine resources. 

Theproposed National Plah* 
rec6mmended*dedlcatlng 
Outer Continental Shelf (DCS) 
lease revenues to fund 
programs to minimize DCS 
Impacts on fisheries. 
Dedication of revenues to 
specific programs reduces 
overall Federal program 
flexibility. Funds for, such 
programs will therefore be 
sought through the 
regular appropriation process. 



Benefits 



With th^sei)roposals fully 
implemented, there will t)ean 
adequate prior review of every 
significant coastal and 
estuarlne action that may 




affect ihe marine en- 
vironment. While we cannot^ 
estimate quantitatively the ^ 
extent to which this will 
reduce losses offish 
production, w6 believe that 
Improved Federal review of 
permit actions. Federal water 
resource projects, Ind state 
coastal zone programs will 
substantially Increase con- 
servation of fish habitats and 
consequently strengthen our 
flsh^ stocks. % 



PART 3. 



Develop and maintain 
a healthy commercial 
ffshing Industry^ 

The Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976 
offerti for the fJrst time a ^ 
'* mearaty ensure that the 
abunaant flsti stocks off our 
coasts will yield continuing 
han/eststo our commercial 
and recreational fishermen. It 
gives domestic fishermen first 
preference to take these 
resoijrces, and declares It the 
^peWdy of Congress to en- ' 
courage the development of 
resources now underutilized. 
Thus'lt secures \\ie fish 
resources and the ^tccess 
needed to accomplish the ^4 
Intention previously ex- 
pressed by Congress In the 
Flsh.and Wildlife Act of 19S6, * 
the Saitonstall-Kennedy Act 
of 1954 and the Eastland 
Resolut^(Sen. Con. Res. 11 
of 197a^^strengthen the 
'domestic fishing Industry. 

The growing U,S. demanii for 
seafood offers a natural 
market for our fishemien. 
Today, fifty percent more food 
fish and shellflshls consumed 
In the United States than In"" 
1960 and the present trend 
Indicates that more than a 
>Jhlrd as much again will be 
mqulred by 1985. This demand 
can be met In a variety of ways 
from U.S. resources. The 
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opportunity now exists to 
restore depleted species such 
as haddock off New England 
or Alaska pollock to a full level 
of production Our fishermen , 
can enlarge their share of fish' 
9uch as Atlantic hen'ing and 

^mackerel now being caught 
mostly by foreign fishermen 
off our coasts. The harvest of 
species such as Pacific 
herring which are not now 

- fully fished qpuld be In- 

. creased, as could that of 
species such as mussels 
which^are now almost unused. 
Technological advancement 
may enable low cost fish now 

• used for industrial purposes 
to be transf omed Into at- 
tractlveTHjman food products. 
In fully developed fisheries, 
such as those for Gulf shrimp 
and salmon, the possibility 
exists of increasing supplies 
by means df aquacultUre, as 

« discussed in a later section. 

Kkmshould the Depaictment 
assfsf Industry to take ad' 
vantage of this opportunity? 
FVoviding the resources by 
improved management under 
the Act Wirt not be sufllcient 
to enable the industry to 
overcome many years of 
subsidized competition. On . 
the other (land, large direct * 
subsidies w&utd be extremely 
costly and Interfere wftftthe 



pplncl^)le of the free market. 
The Department's objectives 
will therefore be to provide 
means to enable the private 
sector to achieve economic 
efficiency largely through its 
own support. 

Government c^n best help 
Industry Increase its sharex)f * 
the U.S. market for fishery 
products by instituting and 
strengthening strong regional 
fisheries development 
programs for a sufficient time 
to enable them to t>ecome 
self-sustaining. These 
programs, building on present 
technical, marketing, and 
fTnancial assistance programs 
wilt concentrate on selected 
high-potential fisheries. They 
will use theexper^ience of 
Govern ment-fnd ust ry 
cooperative planning funding 
and action successfully 
developed recently in New 
England. 

Program 

Working with industry, the * 
.Department will: 

^ Identify fisheries that have a 
high potential for expansion 
within resource and other 
' limitations, and identify the 
technical, economic, or 
soqial factors limiting their 
oommerical development. 

' Thfs process will take into 
account the result? of .the . 
Eastland fisheries Surveys 
and }he repots on the - 
commercial fishing industry* 



by the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) and Off ice of 
Technology Assessment 
I the National 
I Conference on the 
1 Development 
ns. 




• Selecta^ljed number of 
f isherles^hli^able of ex- 
pansion am design regional 
programs for their 
development, conriprlsing 
actWIties to Improve fistring 
technology, processing, 
distribution and the 
maw^etl'ngof fish arid 
fishm; products, as needed 
In each case. Thfe will be 
done In contunctlon with ^ 
regional advisory grou^. 

• Conduct and monitor the 
programs. 

Seekre-leglslatlonof the 
fisheries loan fund (now 
under moratorium) In order 
to encourage the 
develppment of fisheries ^ 

• not fully utilized b/the U.S. 
industry, and Improve 
productivity aboard fishing . 
vessels. Use Fishing Vessel 
Obligation Guarantee and 
Capital Construction Fund 
programs to foster adequate 
private capital for vessel 
construction and financing. 

• Continue the present basic 
support program of 

. providing market outlook 
reports, economic and 
statistical Information, 
evaluation of vessel safety 
and insurance, advice for 
fishery cooperatives, etc. 

• Investigate mechanisms for 
strengthening the ability of 
the private sector to in- 
crease operations on a self- 

> generating and self- 
sustaining basis. 



The proposed National Plan 
recommended that an in- 
creased proportion of 
Saltonstall-Kennedy funds bff " 
sought to flnancethis 
program. The DeRfirtment 
recognizes the need for 
adequate funding of.these 
activities, but t>dlleves that it 
Is better to fund programs 
through regular appro- 
priations so they will be 
subjected to the f Inancjaf 
diSQipllne of the budgetary 
process. 

Benefits 

.The program provides the 
opportur]lty to Increase the 
U.S. production of food fish 
by a substantial amount In the 
next deckle. Ah Increase of a 
billion pounds In^the U.S. 
annual c^h of food fish over 
thejjejtfdecade would in- 
^ease fishing revenues at 
dockslde leve( by $400 million 
annually with a total impact 
on the national economy of 
$1.5 billion each year. It could ^ 
provide up to 30,000 new Jobs, « 
6,000 of these being directly in 
the fishing Industry. ^ 



/ 
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PART 4. 



^Program 



Strengthen the 
contribution of ' 
marine resources to 
recreation and other 
social Tiee^^. 

Recreational or sport fishing 
isamalor^pectof mafine ^ 
fisheries. A^deciared purpose 
of the Fishery Conservation 
and Management Aot of 1976 
is to promote domes^ 
recreational and comnwciai 
fishing. The major con- 
tribution of the Department 

^\Program to recreational 
fishing will-be In the ^ 
.aggressive implementation of 
this Act. Estimates based on 
recent SMrvey^ put the number 
of marine reoreational ' 
fishermen at Almost 30 
million. The numberis 
projecteclto Inaeasety as 
.much ^ a further fifty percent 
byl985. This continuing 
growth puts increasing 
pressure on the two most « 
important requirements of 
recreational Ushermen— f ish 
to catch , and access to places 
to catch themr (beaches, 

* piers, party and private boats, 
etc.). Provision for the future 
myst address these two 
needs^ Reiiabiedataon the 
numbersf preferences; 
catches, effort, and 
expenditures of recreational 
fishermen are urgently needed 
by both resource managers 
an^ the supporting industries. 



' The Department will: 

• Ensure that stock 

f assessment and research 
programs for undQfStandtng 

. the ecology and behavior of 
fish populations neededfoi^ 
f tehery management plans 
give full consideration to 
species of interest to 
recreatioTial 'fishermen. ^ 

• Require full consideration 
of recreational needs in 
reviewinoJIshery 
managMient plans under 
the Act. 

• TakQ appropriate actions on 
a national scale to 
encourage and support 

^ pdequateconsiderationdf * 
recreatioha>'access. 

• Ensure that plans Qeveioped* 
under the' Coastal Zone 

' . Man^ment Act prpvidaf or 
aclequate consfdecation of 
the importance of access 
for recreational fishermen. 



• Conduct and support, 
surveys to obtain in- 
f ormatJon on numbers of 
f isherfnen and thQlr ac- 
tivities (^.g. catches by 
species and area, fishing 
effort, cdnfiicts with other 
users, etc;). These surveys 
are needed to improvB^he 
consideration of 
recreatior\ai needs in 
management piansr to 
determine the effects of^ 
recreational flslUng on f iSh ' ' 
resources, and to develop a . 
data base to assist the ^ 
supporting Industries. ^ . 

• 

Make surveys'of cofti- • . 
merclal activities serving 
marine recreation to provide . 
, Improved estimates of ^Ir . 
economic significance. 



\ ■ 



The recommendation ir 
, proposed Nationai'Pian 
;establlsh a*uniform ilce 
system for rnarine recrc 
^glers on^ptlor^ldc 
w^ revlewroby th6 De 
m6nt but was believed \ 
unnecessary at this tim 
Licensing was conslda 
pe primarily a State, 
responsl&iity and the 
posslbflltles of the^t 
effective anctappropr 
aiterQa^fves forobtal 
mformatfon needed f 
management should 
examTnbd^ 

Benefits ' 

^ * - i 

improved conservation 
managemenl possible i 
the Act will provide me 
ensure that stocks of Ir 
to recreational f i^herm; 
available to them. Til 
together with Increasec 
.^afss, will pro^id^ opr 
tunltles for satisfying 
growing leisure needs ( 
^.S. population. As 
recreational fishing grc 
will add significantly tc 
Nation's food suppiy. c 
Increase theeconom 
benefits to the suppdrt 
.industries. 



PARTS. 




Encourage the ^ 
deveiopoi^t of public 
and private 
aquaculture for^ 
selected species 
of fish. 

Agriculture, cultivating plarits 
and raising animals under 
coRtPOllQd conditions, has 
freed man from dependence 
upon- what he could hunt in 
the wlid: Establishment of a 
comparablesystem forfish 
and shellfish— aoj^acuiture— , 
hasjong been^artlream. whidh ' 
In a few caaSs has become a 
reality. In tre United States, 
public, aquacjjlturg^of salmon 
began a centu^ ago and^about 
one quartef of the Nation's 
salmon origirfate jfi batch- 
eries. Private aquaculture ^ 
produces 40 percent of U.S. 
oysters, half of the catfish and 
crayfish, and nearly all of the 
trout for a total of 143 million 
poundsSquivalent to abput 3 
percenfof U.S. landings. 
These fish are used^ both for 
food and recreation. World' 
uctlon fronifaquacuiture 
Is Estimated to be about 1 3.2 
bIHIon pounds annually, 
mostly reared In fresh vyfater. 



Mdny probleqis mgst be 
solved before aquaculture can 
be expanded to a scale that 
will contributeTnafjeriaHV tp 
future U.S. supply needs, ^or 
some species sudh as Qysters, 
trout, and ^tfish, aquaculture 
metl;)ods are well known and 
technical inforjnation Is 
sufficient to enable 
production to be readily in- 
creased; but production cost$ . 
are often high, ^nd to reduce 
jthem soiuttons are needed to 
long-range problems such as, 
disease control and genetiQ 
improvement of stQcks. For 
other species, even badic 
biological and technological 
information does npt exist or 
is fragmentary. 

Pcivate companies often are 
unwilling or unable to conduct 
baSijc research or development 
because of the uncertainty of 
results, the need for 
specialized iacilities'and 
capabilities, and the potential 
for few patentable 
discoveries. Since the ex- 
pected private returns from 
investment in research and 
development ar^ low in 
relation t6 alternative in- 
vestments, it is unilKefy that 
adequate researcli and ) 
development will be forth- 
coming at the proper time if 
left exclusively to thd private . 
sector. 



Program 



benefits 



The Oepartment'w'll: ' 

• increase programs of 
research and development 

' conducted or sponsored by 
the Department of Com- ^ 
merce through the National 
Marine Fisheries Service 
and the Office of Sea Grant 
to: 

► Provide the scientific, 
technical, legal, and 
institutional basis needed 
for the deveiopmenttof 
aquaculture. ' ^< 

► Ac(jejerate theap- 

^ plication of research 
results by information 
disseminltion and ex- 
tensfon services 

, ^ Provide s<mrtions to long- 
range proDiems of . 
cun^enti^^trmed fish and 
shellfish such as by 
developing genetic 
strains which will groyv 
rapidly on cost-effective 
y diets, are disease 

^ resistant and have 
desirable market 
characteristics; deter- 

. mining nutrient 

requirements related to 
growth and disease 
resistance; and iden- 
tifying*, controlling,'or- 
preventing disease 
causing mortality to ^ 
cultured animals. - . 

^» Undertake' to coordinate 

^ the numerous 

aquaculture research and 
develbpnnent activities ' 
being conducted by - 
Federal and State 
Governments, univer- 
sities, and industry. 



4- 
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Aquaculture can be expected 
to add significantly to the 
present commercial and 
recreatidpal harvests of ^ 
selected species. Public 
aquaculture, for example, that 
provides for most of the ' 
recreational trout fishing irr , 
the United Sfat^ and more " 
*than a quarter of the Pacific 
salmon catch, will continue to 
increase. Private salmon 
aquaculture which cun'ent^y 
produces about T million 
pounds, could provide 60' ^ 
million pounds inadedade. 
Private production from pyster 
'farms could be quadrupled to 
about 80 million pounds. 
Penaeid and fresh water 
shrimp production, whi<^ ts 
virtually nonexistent today In 
the United States could reach 
a level of 25 million pounds, 
supplies of these species are ' 
now limited but the demand Is 
high and additional sources 
areessen{ial if future 
requirements a|;e tcrbe met. 
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/\^urethejsafety, 
ility and identity 
llhe supply of ' 
If oods for 
'WJS. consumers. 

:m — — ' — 

;j^e 8upt)ly of fishery prcxlucts 
'T^reachlng cortsumers should 

not only be diverse and 
' adequate to meet future 
demands, it should also be 
^ safe", wholesome, and of the 
^ desired high quality. Because 
V fresh fish spoil more rapidly 
• than most other foais, the 
quality of seafoodsoffered for 
sa)e and their acceptafice by 
consumers are variable and 
^ sometimes low. Public health 
; Incidents Involving seafoods 
have occunred wlth^ff Iclent 
frequency over past ye5^s to 
disturb public confidence and 
have i^ to Congressional 
proposals foraction'through 
some iom of mandatory 
Inspection. The need-for 
improved and increased in- 
sp^lon Is supported by 
. consuo[fers and by many 
peoplein the iodustry^ 
Howeve^, the Department's 
present volunt;ary Seafood 
Inspection program covers 
' only al?out 30 percent of the 
^national pf^xJuction and 5 
percent of the processing 
f^llities. Feder^ and state 
' inspection of the remainder Is 
inconsistent and at best 
cursory. ' * 



Program 



The Department will: 

« Actively support legislation 
to bring about mandatory 
sun^eiliance of all seafood 
plants and products. 

• Continue to expand the 
present i3iOC voluntary 
inspection program and 
integrate it into the national . 
seafQOd surveillance 
system when this goes into 
effect. 

• Improve present procedures 
^ for examining the safety 
'and quality of fish and% 

fishery products and 
identifying the nature of the 
product and its quality to 
the buyer, to make.these 
procedures more resj^onsive 
to consu mer needs and 
more cost-effective. ^ ' 

• Support legislation and 
programs to ensure that the 
proposed use of chemicals 
for agricultural, indu§trial, 
9nd*otber purposes will not . 
result in residue levels in 
seafoods that will be ^ 
harmful'to consumers/ 



• Carry ou4 a national [ 
educationjjrogramto In- 
form consumers and the 
industry about the factors 
affectiryg quality and safety 
in fishei^ products and of 
the meaning of FBderal 
identifying marlcs. 

Benefits - 

Mandatory sun^eil lance will 
Increase the safety and quality 
of seafood products for the 
consumer, ensure consistenr 
standards, and rjeduce waste 
and loss. It will provicje 
consumers'with fresher and 
more attractive products and 
by inpreasing consumer , 
confidence quality-of 
the seafood purchased, In- * 
crease the enjoyment and 
demand f or these products. 



Oa«TfffWK5N AFFOfiO THE PROGRAM? 
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The six-part program 
proposed In report by the 
Department of Commerce will 
be phased In Incrementally. It 
Is expected that much'of It will 
be Implemented over the next 
flvfeyears» btit the program 
will not be In full flower until 
1985 The program will require 
a moderate increase In the 
Department's expenditures for 
itsactlvltleVf^atlng to our 
marine fisheries. However, the 
benefits to the Nation will ' 
far outweigh the costs of 
the Department's program. 

In fiscal year 1976, Which 
ended o/> June 30, 1976, the 
Department of 'Commerce 
, spent approximately $76 



will t}e the first full fiscal year 
In which the Department will 
administer the Fishery 
Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976, the 
Department will spend 
approximately $100 million 
for the progracn set out in 
thfsreport. With full Imple- 
mentation of the program 
by FY 1 985, the proposed level 



of annual expenditures would 
rise to approximately $167 
million. The following \&b\e 
shows the anticipated 
expenditures In FY 1 977 and 
by FY 1985 for each of the six 
'0artsof the Department's 
program. The figures given, all 
In 1 976 dollars, are general 
planning figures and will be 
reviewed and refined in the 
budgetary process. 



While the Departfnent of 
Comrtierce is the leading 
Federal agency in the 
execution of a national 
program for Oi^ marine 
fisheries, other Federal 
ageTicles— such as the Coast 
Guard,, the Department of 
State, the Department of thQ 
Interior, and the Environ- 
mental Protection 
Agency— have important roles 
to play. Additional expen- 
ditures will be incurred 
also by these agencies. 



We anticipate that the tbtal 
Federal cost of a national 
program will be reduced 
significantly, by the fees tq be 
paid to the general treasury by 
the owners or operators of . 
foreign fishing vessels for 
permission {o ca^A fish 
withm the 200-miie con- 
servation zone established by 
the Fishery Conservation and 
Management Act of 1976. A 
schedule of f^s has not yet . 
been established, and there 



Annual Fimaing of Proposed Department of Commerce Program 

' ($ in miNl^s) 



1/ 



1. Resource Management 

2. Habitat Consen/ation 

3. ^Fishing Industry 

4. Marine Recreation 
5« Aquaculjture 



6. Seafood Products 



Total 



4^ 



65 

1.7 ~ 

.5 

3: 
. 7 

3 



■i,9r-:;' 



r7 





1/ 



21 



The bulff of the funds are for fishery programs administered by 

the National Marine Fisheries Service but some relat^ 

programs of other elements ImNOAA, particularly the National 

Ocean Sun^ey and the Office of Sea Grant are Included. 

L ^ ' • 

mcludes Trust Furld receipts from {Plants participating In the 

Department Voluntary Inspection Program which are 

estimated to amount to $1 .7 million in 1977 and, on full - 

Implementation of the program to rise to $4.7 million. The final 

figure will depend on the extent of Industry participation. 
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has as yet been no experience 
WtUi this provision of the 1976 
Act. But we may say generally 
that these receipts can be 
substantial— rising into the 

• tens of millions of dollars. 

* The anticipated dosts of the 
Department's new program are 
modest. The benefits to the 
national economy, however, ' 
aregreat.^ln'1973, the 
dockslde value of the fish and 
shellfish caught by the 
American fishing Industry was 
$1 blUlon. But this Is not the 
fln^tl measure of the Industry's 
impact on the national 
ecopoiny. Fish must be 
processed, stored, trans- 
ported, and sold. And the 
whole chain— from the 
construction of the fishing ' 
vessel to the actual con- 
sumption of fish— Is sup-' 
ported by a large number of 

. other industrtes. In dollars, 
the industry's total Impact on 
the economy was approx- . » 
imately $6.5 billion. In 
terms of jobs, commercial 

4 fishing employed directly 



some quarter of a million 
persons and indirectly 
accountedfor ttje employment 
of an additlonal>half million 
persons. The Department 
estimates that \\% new 
program will deepen the dollar 
Impact by an additlOMl $1 .5 
billion and will provide, either 
directly or indirectly, an 
additignal 30,000 jobs. I 

The ner^progt^, by 
expanding Federal assistance 
to marine recreational 
fishermen, will also result in 
economic benefit Marine 
recreational fishing makes an 
important contribution to 
AmefTcan household food 
budgets.. In 1970, marine 
recreational fishermen caught 
1.6 billion pounds of fish, 
equivalent to^wo-thirds of the 
amount of food fish caught by 
the commercial industry for 
human consumption. Data on 
the economic benefits of 
recreational f^hing arejess 
certain, but marine anglers* 
direct expenditures' for goods* 
and services are estimated to 
have been $1 .2 billion in 1970. 
Indirect economic impacts 
would probably be more than 
twice this amount. 



Mpirine fisheries as a whdfe^ 
are therefore generating some 
$1 0 billion annually in the 
economy. Future growth in 
our commercial and 
recreational fisheries could 
add several billion dollars 
njore., 

Th.ere are large benefits that 
cannpt easily be reduced to 
economic terms. The living 
resources of th^ oceans have 
been and will always be an ^ 
Importarft sourpe of food for 
the Nation. In the years ahead, 
we may expect these 
resourced to take on still 
greater importande— not only 
for the Nation but for the 
world at large. The world's 
population is now increasing 
rapidly, and there are already 
predictions that the next 
century will see food short- ^ 
ages of crisis proportions. It 
is clear that man's abiifty to 
nurture, presjarve, and 
properly harvest fish and 
shellfish canplay a signUlcant 
role in his efforts to present 
ihistthreat from becoming a ^ 
Pealky. 



There are still other Intar^lble 
benefits. If' we can increase 
theopportunities for marine 
recreational fishing, we will 
enhance the pleasure of the , 
recreational fisherman. And if, 
we can ensure that the fist) 
afld shellfish that reach the 
American dinner table are 
wholesome and consistently 
meet high standards of 
qudlity^ we can provide the ^ 
American consumer with a 
degree of protectlop that he 
has never had before. Above 
all, we will be-able to pass 
these gr^t resources on to 
coming generations in a ^> 
healthy and productive 
condition. Such bepeflts 
cannot be measured, but they 
affect tens of millions of 
Americans. 



\ 
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A composite 
expression of the' 
views Qff national 
fisheries interests, 
as prepared by the 
Director of the 
National Marine 
Pishdries Service. 



. The Plan presented on the • 
* following pages was sub- 
jnitted to the Seq^ary of 
Commerce in DecS^hber 1975 
as a document containing 
views of mfmy p^piein 
fisheries on the future needs 
anfddpjportunitieaforthe 
Nation's marine fisheries. 



Deveioping the Pian fostered a 
nationwide discussion on 

jpany asp^^ts of flsherie^; 

^especially those ofcon- 
servation'anfJ management, * ♦ 
M^y of the conclusions were 
subsequentiy^mbodied the" 

^ FisheryXdnservation artd 
Management Act of 1 976 A 
which was enacted into law in 
April of that year. As a result, 
trte Act closely parallels the 



recommendations made irfthe 
Pian and provides the im- 
plementalionof the 
managgfnent recom- 
mendations. Each of the 
major-management recom- 
mendations listed on page 26 
is followed by a reference to 
the sections of the Act which 
most directly con^pondto It, 
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U.S. Department of Commerce 

•National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
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• Phase 1 of the National Plan 
for Marine Fisheries is the 
product of a truly national 
effort In which the National 
Marine Flsheries^Servloe was 
the^cataiyst. The plan te a . 
composite expression of the 
views of>the Nation's fisheries 
community, In ail of Its parts, 
with regard to the need to 
errt^fi^ and maintain for 
coming generatlpns the 
fisheries resources that are so 
essential to the Nation's 
health and prosperity. 

This phase Is simply a 
statement of scope, policy 
and objectives, not a total 
solution, it i^thS/flrst 
essential step toward action. 
As a documeht it has, I think, 
landmark qualities. The plan 
emphasizes priorities, but it 
leaves room for choices. The 

^ glan has breadth— It covers 
every aspect o.f tisherles 

^ activity from the catching to 
the eating— yet It focuses on 
issues. The plan speaks to 
enduring national goals, but 
itstarg9tiSl985,andlta . 
implpm^tatlon is soon to 
be^. The plan seeks to 



resolve longstanding 
probtems of njanagement and . 
coordination at national, 
regional, State, and local 
levels, but U encourages 
evolutlona^ change. At evi 
stage decisions were made 
aftertareful weighing of 
comments. Irrespective of 
sources. We expect some 
disagreement with the 
recommendations. I take the 
responsibility for what ^ 
appears. ^ 

The NatloQaJ Plan dictates 
action. But not all actions 
should come at once. In 
certain fields— Improving 
management, utilizing^ 
resources, attacking complex 
problems of environmental 
degradation— priorities are 
high. Some av'e distressed that 
the Implementation sectlon^s^. 
not more pointed, precise, ] 
and meat^. Who can commit 
at this moment in-espective of 
the'merlts of the proposed 
actions, the F^ederal or State 
Governments-Tor any other 
entity for that matter— to a 
course of action and the 
resources to support It? 
Nothing would please me 
more than to have such 
pledges included in this 
document. But it is premature 
for that when so many must 
and will be involved. ^ 



Hundreds of people of diverse 
background and interest from 
all parts of the coaster United 
States labored long and hard ' 
for this common cause— a 
meahijigful future for marine i 
fisheries of this country. They 
demonstrated tiiey care. 
Those who contributed their 
judgment and expertise to-the 
planning process have my • 
thanks, and I hope that 
developments of thexx)ming 
decade will bear testimony t^ 
their collective vl/lsdom. * 

In taking the next logical 
step— agreeing on imple- 
mentation—we must join 
forces. The hour is late. The , Y 

need is great. I pledge you our - . 
active participation and I 
sincerely, seek yours. 

\Robert W/SchonIng 
^'Diriector X 
r^qti^nal Marine Fisheries Service 
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THE NATIONAL PLANIN SUMMARr 



P^ase I of-the Natlonaf Plan 
for Marine Fisheries Js ja 
.comprelftenslve outlhe of 
actions considerect necessary 
to assure the growth and 
vitality citthe (Nation's marine^ 
fisheries resburces aod their 
eniightaned use forthe 
Nation'^ wellrbelr%. 



The plan was developed by 
National Marine Fisheries 
Se'c^iqf(NMFS)onthe 
reconr»fnendation of the 
National Advisory Committee 
* on Oce'ahs^nd Atmosphere ♦ 
(NACOA):Arpuad 3.000 ^ 
> -prople representing ott}ar 
Federal agencies, States, 
Indgstry, recreational, en- 
vironmental and consumer 
interests contributed opinions 
and suggest iqns on aeries of 
' drafts through meetings, 

Interviews or corresponaence. 
^ It wasbasedontheassump- 
tion that the United States will 
have iurisdigtion overlfisherles 
resources within 200 miles of 
its coastlines, althotigh the 
need for'a plan Is vit^l in any 

* dase. ' 

^ijJlpresents i^comnjendatiois 
fw*achlevfhg four broad/ 
njtional goals. The target date 
is-1985. The recommendations 
were developed by the 
National Marine Fisheries 
Sen/Ice with the advice and_ 
-assistance of persons 
representing virtual I yevecy 
aspect of the^iational interest 

* In the conservation of marine 
• fisheries resources, their use 

for food and recreation, and 
their contributions to the 
Nation's economy. 



The plan is not an official 
commitment to undertake or 
pursue any of 4he recom- 
mendations contained 
therein. It does represent an 
effort to brina together, at a 
critical tim'e in the history of 
the marine fisheries, the be,st' 
and most constructive 
trtinl<lngin future courses of 
action. The exteht and spe^ 
of Implementation of ,thq 
recommen^tions will 
depend, however, on the 
Importance attached to them 
by the Congress and the 
Executive BrandH as they 
considerihem in relation to 
t)ther n|itlonal needs. 

The Need for Positive 
Atftion . 

A 

The condition of the U.S. 
marihe fish^rfes, especially 
when considered with regard 
to the probable future 
demands upon them, has 
stin-ed deep concern. To 
problems of long standing 
have been added new 
problems of which the Nation 
Is becoming acutely awaref 
Uncertainty and anxiety are ' 
proffuced by trends such as 
these : 



• The rapid growth 6f foreign 
fishing on U.S.' coasts in \ 
•recent years Is an Important * 

^ factor in the depletion of , 
marine resources. , , T 

• Increasing deterioration of 
m^rffip and estuarine envl- . 
ronrnents threatens the 
future of U.S. fish stocl<s., 

• The growth of marine* 
recreational fishing is 
increasing the demands 
on fisheries resources, and 

. its future needs will be a 
major factor in fisheries 
management. 

• While the world catch has 
increased In response to 
growing demands for 
fishery products, the U.S. • 
catch ha^ remalt^ static. 

• Large segments of the U.S. 
harvesting Industry are In a 
-ehronicaliy depressed 
state; overall productivity 

. has remained liV^el or 
decreased. 

• U.S. consumption of fishery 
products has nearly 
doubled In the last twenty- 
five years; the Increase 
being met by a fourfolrf 
increase in imports. 



Many Important U.S. marine i^S 
fish stocl<s are becoming 
depleted or threatened as a 
result of increased fishing. 





The National Goals 

The recommendations W the 
National Plan are designed to 
move U.S. marine fisheries * 
t'bward achievement of fduf ^ ^ 
broad goals touching major " 
elenients of the national 
inter^t in such resources, 
he goals, which were 
entified in the beginning of 
the planning prox^ss, ^e: 

\To festore, maintain, 
lenhance, and utilize in a 
rational manner fisheries 
\esources of. Importance t^ 
ie United States;' 

> improve tmcontrll^ 
ot marin§ies&rces to j 
rebreaHOnharB othe> social 
ineflts; 

• Toldevelop'and maintain 
healthy commercial s^d 
recreational fisheries^ 
industries; and^ 

• To I Acrease tjne supply pf ^ 
wholesome, economically 
priceb seafood products to 
the consumer. 

These g6als are regarded as 
fixed ana constant points of 
reference for future decisions 
In the realm of national policy 
and pr|prl|^y 
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Re^mmendatioris 

At the heart of t^^shj^tlonal 
Plan are five maJoTrecom- 
mendatlons, each th^coce of 
a numbe^of supporting 
recomnnendatipns designed to 
achieve the plain's goals. 

The major recpmrn^ndations 
are concerned wRh (1 ) the 
management and conser- 
«vat)dn of marine fisheries ; 
(2) the conservation and 

^ enhancement of Jlsh tiabitat§; 
. (3) streriQth^nlng tfib com- 
mercial fishing Industry: (4) 
Improving marine recreational 
fishing opportunities'; and (5) 
meeting projected consumer 

^ demands for >lstiery,products. 



The major and supporting 
rQcommendations follow; 

1i Establlstipoticles, ptan^, 

" and InstltutioniiSbianagement 
arrangements to restore, 
maintain, and enhance fish 
stocks within U.S. Jurlsdic- 

' tionr^o Insure the equitable 
allocation of these stocks, 
aild to assist in the censer* 

^ vation of stocks of impor* 
tance to the United States 

<^ini^de U.S. waters. 

Manage fish stocks for 
optimum utilization. 

• Establish state and Federal 
institutional an^a^Bments 
for management of 
domestic fineries 
resources. ^ 

^ Insure that interested^ 
'parties have opporjKjnIty to 
advise on the needs for 
^ ^ fisheries management plans^ - 
:and the contents of them. , 

» • Oevelop a sound s^stical 
and scientific dat^^b^ for 
the fisheries resources to be 
managed/ 



• Improve an^a expand Federal 
and state surveillance and 
enforcement capabilities as 
needed. 

• Establish a mechanism 
which would permit limiting 

/entry into fisheries where 
^biological, economic and * 
social evidence shows subh 
action to be appropriate. 

• Establish a mechanism for 
allocating^ the han^estr 
providinQ'^for regional 
variations as appropriate. 

• Develop a^unding system 
to pay management costs. 

• Provide continued oppor- 
tunity fdr U.S. fishemfien 
to partlclpat#lriJisherles for . 

, highly migratory species 
wherever they are found , to ^ 
have access to areas of 
historical U.S. fishing that 
may be within the*^ 
jurisdiction of other 
nations, and tp participate 
where appropriate In fishing^ 
, for^nderutilized species 
within other nations* 
jurisdictions, and not 
subject historically^ U.S: 
fishing. 

• strengthen International 
arrangements with respect 

< to salmonid stocKs of U.S. 
^ origin and other fish stocks 

shared with adjacent 

nktion^. 



2. Reverse the downward 
trends in quantity and qijallty 
of fish habitats by minlmizlpgT — 
further losses and degradation 
of these habitats, restoring ^ 
and enhancing them where 
possible, and establishing 
san^uarles where'necessary, 
while recognising other 
compatible essential uses of . 
fish habitat areas. 

* 

• lmpro¥0the consideration 
given to^h hfitbitats In 
declsiornijaklng processes. 

• Mitigate losses of habitat 
where po^^sible, restore ' 
habitats io§t or degraded, 
and develop ecoriomlcally 
fea^slbie enhancement * 
opportunities. 

• Establfeh sanctuaries, 

. resen/es, or other systems 
where necessary !o protect 
critjpaHfsh habitats, fish 
pnrauctlon, and associated 
rdcr^^ional and esthetic 

^ values. 

• Improve the quality, and* 
Increase the dissemination 

- of information required for 
fish habi|at conservation 
activities. 
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3. Strengthen the U.S. 
commercial ftidustry to enable 
it to provide increased sup- 
piles at competitive prices, 
ft' 

• Esta.blishan effective 
fisheries development 
program to enable the U.S. 
commercial fishing Industry 

' to enlarge Its shdre of 
markets through Increased 
productivity, lower costs, 
and Increased acceptability 
of fishery products to the 
consumer. 

• Design fisheries 

^ management plans and 
revise unnecQSsarily 
restrictive regulations to 
permit increased industry 
efficiency and lower 
production costs. 



4. improve opportunities for 
participation In marine 
recreational fishing. 

• Expand and accelerate 
research needed for the 
Improved management and 
use of recreational ' 
fisheries, and improve the 
distribution of InforiD^tion 
thus obtained. 

/ 



M Increase the amounts and 
kmds of fisheries resources 
available for recreational 
use.. • ' / 

• Increase access for anglers^ 
and recreatlonists to 
shorelines, waters, and 
fish. 

• Determinethe needs of 
commercial enterprises for 
assistance In.developjng 
access, faciiitifs, and 
services upon which marine 
recreatio^nal fishermen 
depend. 

5. Ensure the availability to 
the U.S.4:onsumer of supplies 
of wholesome (Ishery 
products from U.S. sources 
sufficient to orovlde for 
projected increases in 
consumption. 

• increase U.S. landings l?y 
2:3 billion pounds by 1985 
t6 provide for the projected 
increases in U.S. 
consumption. 



Implementatii 
Plan 



)n of the 



Phase i of the National PIdn 
recomnriends dire ctions of 
necessai7 action. I hase 2, 
implementing th€ recom- 
mendations, Is a fo lowing 
and separate task that 
.requires new management 
techniques and beti er state, 
.regional, and natlDnai 
\coordination. imple mentation 
\istKeFeSponsibilitv not Just of 



\he National Marine Fisheries 
5er^e, but of many 
^egmentsof Federa and State 
aovernmentsandol Industry, 
li therefore depen Is'for 
success ortTB high d ^ree of 
national domnrjitm ^nt and 
wide public understanding 
id support. 



• Encourage the development, 
of public and^private \ 
aquaculture for selected 
species of flsh^nd 
shellfish. 

• AssSrethewhoiesomeness 
and Identity of fishery 
products to U.S. consumers 
through a comprehensive 
prqiram of inspection of 
U.^ and foreign production 
facilities and supplies. 



implementation will not mean 
that actions go forward 
concun'entiy on ail fronts. The 
timing and course of action on 
different recommendations 
will depend on the state of 
informatton available for the 
next step, and the ongoing 
actions in each case. 
Congress has already tjegun 
implementation of certain of 
the management rScom- 
mendations through a btil 
designed to extend U.S. 
. fisheries jurisdiction, and 
NOAA has kept pace by 
establishing a task group to \ 
coordinate the development of 
detailed plans forestatSlishing 
a management regime. 
Studies by the interstate 
marine fisheries commissions 
under the Eastland Resolutiorr 
are also under way^n 
addition,>4MFSwMafl^e 1 
a follow-up study W detail . . 
specific implementation steps 
needed , and to estimate their 
costs, in doing this NMF3^ 
expects to communicate with 
many pf those who provided 
comment and advice ^luring 
the drafting of the plan. 
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<s A national plan is needed as a 
design (or the future of the 
marlne^tisheries of the United- 
States.^ 

Phase 1 is ati outline of scope, 
poiicy and objectives 
' developed by tne_Nationai 
^ Marine Fistierles Service, it 
' was prepared wit^ the advice 
and assistanbe of hundreds of 
persons closely associated^ 
with' marJne fisheries or 
Interested In the future 
fisheries resources as they 
contribute to the Nation's 
food supplies, its recreational 
opportunities, £ind;its 
^ economic strength. 

The plan does not represent' 
an official commitment to*. 
Implement the recom- 
mendations contained 
therein, tt doe§ constltiite, 
' however, at a critical moment 
m the history pf the Nation's 
fisheries, a strong invitation 
to constructive action. • 

The Value of Living 
Respurces . 

The Nation owes its existence 
to tbe sea, which in the 
earliest days provided security 
and sustenance and 
encouraged the beginnings 
of Industry and commerce. 
In this later age^an ageof, 
growing popOfations^nd ' 
growing demands fol* food— 
. the 8^ remains both a jrontler 
^nd ajstorehouse of living 



resources of Immense value> 
Now, in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century, the Nation 
lias an opportunity to 
examine, totally, its position 
with regard to the future of 
that heritage. 

^ » 
The marine resoufces 
available to the United States 
are numerous,.and'their 
ultimate capacity to con- 
tribute to the Nation's 
strength and well;being is, 
even today, not fully realized. 
They are not, however, 
inexhaustible, asinstances of 
depleted fisheries stocks 
attest. Fortunateiy'Hving 
marine resources are 
renewable, and with proper 
protection and cultivation, 
they comprise a continuing ^ 
vital part of the Nation's 
natural wealth. 

The central question is how 
the United States .can best 
preserve, enlarge, and use 
judiciously these natural 
resources of such funda- 
, mental importance. A new 
urgency is Qiven this question 
by the prospect that the 
Nation soon may have 
exclusiveiurlsdlctlon over 



marine resources within 200 
miles of its coastlines— 
iur^sdictiOQOver one-fifth of 
the woricTsfnarln'e f ish 
stocl<s. The opportunities 
never have been so great, the 
responsibilities so pressing. 

How Large Are the 
Problems? 

The National Plan is a product 
of needs and forces long 
gathering. 

Virtually every segment of the, 
U.S. marine fisheries lives . 
, withproblems, some local, 
sorn^kreiated'to broad 
economic or other condltlortsi 
some stemming from national 
or intematlortal circumstances 
too. far-reaching for any ^ 
segment to handle alone. Yet 
the basic ptroblems are not of 
recent origin. Some have 
existed so long that they have 
come almost to be accepted 
as characteristic of the 
fisherman's chancy and 
uncertain ways of life. 
Problems have arisen from a 
variety of causes, but behind 
all Is a pervasive uncertainty 
about the continued existence 
of fisheries resources in the 
face of the Intense 
competition fbr tliem, 

The situatfon v^as described^ 
succinctly In 1972 by th'e 
National Advisory jCommlttee 
on Oceans and Atmosphere 
(NACX)A)lnlts first annual 
report to the President and the 
Congress. In Introducing Its 



discussion of the need to ^ 
rehabllltaje United States X 
fisheries the Committee said * 

Fishermen have long 
contended with one 
another. Competition for a 
common resource has s^ 
the commercial fisherman 
against the sportsman^ one 
segment of the industry 
against another, one ^ 
locality of the Nation' 
against anpther, one nation 
against another. But now, 
as a consequence of 
technological improvement <^ 
and over-ca^pltallzatlon, • t 
there exists the capability to 
fish to extlnctloji. 
Awareness of this dreadful 
pqsslbiilty Is becoming 
universal... ^ * 
> , 

This awareness certainly Is 
universal inihe U.S. fisheries 

community. TJw-eomJltkujssf , 

the various elements have 
been discussed and 
documented In a numUi^ of 
major conferences and 
studies of the last decade. * 
ipe trends and donditlons of 
^^rtlcular concern are these : 

• Mar)y Important U.S.mtarlne 
fish stocl^s are becoming 
depleted or threatened as a 

. result^f Increased fishing. 

• The rapid growth of foreign * 
fishing off U.S. coasts in 



Reference la made . . 
particularly to the University 
of Washington Conference on 
the Future of the U.S- Fishing 
Industry, 1968; the reports, of 
the Commission on Marinfe 
Science, Engineering and 
Resources, 1 96771 969 ; and . 
the Technical Conference on 
FIsiiery Management and 
Development of the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture 
Organization, 1973. 
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th<f$n\ years is an important 
factor In the depletion of 
nrfartne resources. 

. • Increasing deterioration of 
K marine and estliarine envl- 
^ rohments threatens the 
' Tuture of ,US, fish Stocks. 

• The growth of marine ^ 
recreational fishing / 
Increases the demandfe 
on fisheries resources/and 

• its future.needs' will be a 
^major factor In fisheries 
^Tianagement. 

• Whfle the world catch has 
Increasecfin response to 
growlng demands for 
fishery products, Ihe. U.S. 
catch has remained static. 

• Large segments of the U.S. 
harvesting Industry are in a 

^ chronically depressed state, 
, J^nd overall productivity has 
ferfialned level or 
decrease^. 

^ • U.S. consumption of fishery 
products'has nearly 
doubled In the last twenty- 
f Iveyears, the Increase 
being met by a foucf old 
increase in importSH 

These fundamental problems 

r persist, and there is little 
reason to hope that they vM 
spnriphow rectify themselves 
Action suH©d-te the times will 
Be required to solve them and 
to realize fully thd oppor- 
tunities inheren^ ih 
cultivation of the Nation's 
living marine resources. 



A Plan to Achieve 
National Goals 

As a design for the f utere, the 
National Plan sets courses for 
long term act-Ion to remedy 
such problems. 

The plan (iroposes speci^f Ic 
measures to^move the maripe 
fis^ries toward achievement 
by T985 of four broad goals 
touching major elements of 
the national interes;t In^uch 
resources. The goals, Which 
fonm the theme of the plan, ^ 
are: 

• To restore, maintain"^ 
enhance, and utilize in a \ 
rational manner fisheries 
resources of importance to 
the United ^States. 

• To improve the contributloo 
of marine resources to 
recreation and other social 

^benefits. 

• To develop and maintain 
healthy commercial and 
recreational fisheries 
industries. . 

^ To iocrease the supply of 
wholesome, economically 
Ijriced seafood products to 
the consumer. 
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Development of a plan was 
urged in 1973 by the National 
Advisory Conpmittee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 
(NACOA), which suggested, 
that the ta^k be undertaken by 
the National Oceanic and 
'Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA) of the U^. Depart- 
mfeht of Commerce. By the 
end pf the year a small full- 
time staff from the National ^ 
•Marine Fisheries Service 
(NMFSytiad been assigned to 
the project under the guidance 
of two steering committees, 
one Internal and the other a 
subcomnjitt^ of the Marine 
Fisheries Advisory Committee 
(MAFAC) with r^pir'esentatlon 
from NACOA. As a pfenning 
guide, these committees 
instructed the staff to proceed 



on the assumption that the 
U.S. fisheries jurisdiction ^ 
would soon be extended to 
20p miles frohn the coast. 
. However, it recognized the 
vital n^ed for sudh a plan even 
if such an action w^ere delayed 
or not taken. 

The process of planning • ^ 
i nvolved wide consultation 
inside and outside goyern- 

. ment; Goals, problems, 

^issues, and possibilitie'sfor . 
action were^considered in 
rhore th^ one hundred public ^ 
meetings in some fifty 
locations. These were cgn- 

, ducted with the cooperation of 
Sea Grant universities, the 
Marine Advisory Service, the 
interstate martne fisheries . 
comrpissionSi^.and state 
agencies. Partijsipants 
included, more ihan 3,000 
persons rqDres6nting virtually 
every aspefct of general 
concern— fishermen. Com- 
mercial and recreational/ 
state and Federal fisheries " 
officials; representatives of 
fisheries industries; 

^ spokesmen for environmental 
and recreational groups^ and- 
perso'ns frorn universities and 

' research laboratories. In three 
extensive review papers of 
August1974, and April and ^- 
June 1 975, proposals w^re^ 
submitted to public and >^ 
professional examination and 
hundreds of written oonri^ ^ 
orients were received. Thl 
opinions expressed w€,T=ry 
expectedly, diyer^B^Not all 
wfio were qohsult^^, ij^ 
meetings or othen/vise, wjll 
support alj.of the recom- 
mendations as they are ^ 
presented. The pHari t}eyer- 
theless constitutes a 
thoroughly considered^ 
response to the views and . 
suggestions contributed so 
generously, i 
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THE STATUS OF U.S. MARINEflSHERIES 
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Most of the world's marine 
fisheries resources live in the 
temperate and sul>arctic shelf 
areas of the oceans> Almost a 
fifth are found In waters within 
200 miles of the U.S. coasts. 

Yet, with such riches at hand, 
the United States has not 
devised truly national 
approaches to harvest and 
use. The Nation s unmatched 
technological capacities have 
not been applied uniformly to 
the fisheries. Nor has the 
Nation made the Important* 
decisions In the fields of 
fisheries law, regulation, and 
national policy needed to 
pr(Mect its resources and 
realize their potential. Perhaps 
the greatest Irorfy Is that, 
although the United States Is 
rich tn resources and the 



capability tod^velop them, 
other countries have supplied 
its growing needs for fishery 
products. 

To understand this paradox 
one must examine the con- 
dition of the fisheries as a 
whole— how the condition 
came about, and how 
economic or other factors 
aTfect the fisheries generally 
or in their separate parts. 
Such an examination covers 
four, areas of national 
concern. 

• The condition of fish stocks 
and their habitats. 

• The nature and economic 
value of U.S. commercial 
fishing. 

• The position and pro^le* 
future of marine 

, recreational' fishing. 

• The contribution of marine 
' fisheries to the U.S. food 

supply. 



The Condition off Fish 
Stoclcsin U.S. 
Coastal Waters 

It IS estimated that the stocks 
of fish off the U.S. coasts arp 
capable of yielding 20 to 40 
bllH|Dn pounds annually on a 
sustained basis. 

This wealth of fisheries 
resources off the U.S. coasts 
has attracted a vast influx of 
foreign fishing In th^ last 
fifteen years. Due In part to 
the lack' of comprehensive . 
management aiathority and. 
the absence of effective 
management programs, 
meaningful coritrol over 
fishing has beeb^difficult* 
often inadequate, and at times 
^absent altogetlier. 
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By 1972, the fo/elgn catch In 
U.S. coastal waters had 
reached an annual level of 7.9 - 
billion pounds/ Of this total, 
Japan took about 4.4 billion 
pounds and the U.S.S.R. 
about 2.4 billion pounds. 
Since 1938; one third of the 
increase of all Japanese 
catches and one-fifth of the 
U.S.S.R. increases have come 
from fishing operations within 
200 miles of U,S. coastlines. 
An example of the trend of 
increasing foreign catches 
f ronrrwaters of the U.S. coast 
Is illustrated in Figure 1 . The 
result of such rapidly growing 
catches has been a drawing 
down of valuable fish stocks 
to leveis low enough to reduce 
^ production and, in a number 
\ of cases, to threaten their 
survival. ^ 



Catches and landings are 
reported IntemationaMy In 
iTillllons of metric tons, but in 
the United States In millions 
or bilfions of pounds. It was 
decided to use the pound as 
the unit of measure In the 
NQtlorial Plan since this unit, 
is widely used and 
understood in the U.S. 
fishing and processing 
industries. One million metric 
tons equals 2.2 bllilon 
pounds/ 



Figure 1. Estimated U.S. and foreign , 
catches of groundf ish and 
herring off Alaska, ' 
Washington, Oregon, and 
California 
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Some stocKs have been so reduced through overfishing, or any . 
other^man-lnduced or natural cause, that a substantial 
reduction In fishing effort must be achieved so'that stocKs can 
replenish themselves to produce optimum yield. ~^ 
Not all StocKs dejMeted. 
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Not only are many important 
stocks of fl$h already 
seriously deteriorated, but 
these changes In aburiyamce 
may produce serious changes 
in^j^logrcal relationships 
that we cannot foresee. 
Marl ne ecosystems are 
complex, and our knowledge 
^f them Is limited, but we can 
see how overfishing creates" 
additional dangers. 

Fo/ example, on many fishing 
grounds a variety of species 
exists In the same place at any 
given time. A trawl fishery 
. ^kl ng a partlcu lar target 
species will jn addition, catch 
many of the others, and where 
there is overfishing the other 
species will also decline in 
abundance. A prime example 



Is the catph of Pacific haltbut 
by the pollock fishery In the 
Eastern Bering Sea, an 
incidental catch so high as 
to have caused an alanmina 
decline in halibut, despKe 
Secades of joint U.S.- 
Canadian management of the 
halibut on a single speclis 
basis. 

In the Nbrthwest^tlantic 
Oceari, the original decline Of " 
the haddock was caused by 
massive pulse fishing of the 
species. It has not recovered, 
primarily because of the inci- 
dental harvest of haddock by 
foreign vessels now seeking 
cod and red and silver hake. 

Effective management 
requires that the optimum 
yield for the total blomass be 
considered in addition to 
consideration.of optimum 
yields for individual species. 
Management of the total 
biom^s can permit effective 
control of the incidental 
catch, and make possible 
maintenance of the ec9system 
in its most productive state. 



Attrition of Fish 
Habitats 

Fish habitats in the U.S. 
coastal and estuarine waters 
continue \o be lost to physical 
encroachments and the 
effects of pollution. 

Many marine species acg^ ■■■n^ 
dependent upon such areas 
for their existence, but the 
environments they need are 
slowly but surety being 
diminished by dredging, 
filling, and other 
modificatfonS of shorelines. 
Information on the impact of 
these changes is fragmentary 
and incomplete, but much 
available evidence shows that 
the cumulative effect of such 
changes acts to reduce the * 
stocks of fish upon which 
commercial and recreational 
han/ests depend. 



Two exainples illustrate the 
kinds of changes that are 
occurring. 

The first relates to dredging 
and filling of estijaries. 
Between 1950 and 1969, 4 per- 
cent of the Nation s habitat 
areas were lost through such 
action. The figure in itself may 
nat seem high but, if followed 
by others of similar' amount 
over the next period, the 
cumulative losses could 
t>ecome formidable. Further, 
the loss of 4 percent Is only a 
national average. On the 
Southwest Pacific coast, the 
loss was three times this— 12 
percent over the same perlpd 
As a more localized instance It 
is estimated that the State of 
Connecticut has lost two- 
thirds of its original 27,000 
acres of wetlands since 1900. 
Fairfield county in that State 
lost 45 percent of its wetlands 
in the ten years prece 
1967. 
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The second example Is the 
accumulating Impact of 
pollution on shellfish environ- 
ments. In the five years 
between 1966andi971, the 
area closed to shellf jsh 
harvesting t^ecause of 
environmental pollution 
incre'ased by 6.4 percent. 



The Nature ^ Value^ 
of the U.S. 
Commercial Fishing 
Industry 

3> ^ 

TheU S commercial fishing 
industry consists of 130,000 
fishermen, 1 ,800 processors, . 
1 ,200 wholesalers, and 2,000 
Importers/exporters, plus 
frozen and canned food 
distributorsand retail, 
restaurant, and Institutlonai 
buyers. It Is largely composed 
of many small enterprises 
spread along the coastal 
states and throughout much 
of the interior of the country. 
An estimated 80 percent of the 
fishing craft in the United 
States are individually owned ; 
84 percent are under 5 tons. 
Small-unit operation also is 
characteristic of the 
processing industry. Com- , 



paratlvely few large com- 
panies exist. About 42 percent 
of the processing plants have 
annual s^les of less than 
$100,000. Only 17 percent 
have sa^es over $1 million and 
only 2.4 percent (forty-three 
plants) have sales of over $10 
million. The few companies 
that may be considered giants 
In the fish processing Industry 
are quite small when com- 
pared to large companies In' 
other areas of foodT 
processing. 

World landings have tripled 
since 1948, although the 
increase has dropped off 
somewhat since 1971, largely 



due to the tremendous decline 
m landings, of Peruvian 
anchovy. U.S. commercial 

. landings rose In the aggregate 
only slightly since 1948, froiti 
4.3 billion pounds to 4.7 
billion pounds In 1973. A 
gradual rise to a high of 5.3 
billion pounds In l^was 
followed by a decline to the 
4.7 billion pound level. , 
Despite arising demand In the 
U.S. for fishery products, U.S. 
f leet^wlth the ej^ceptlons 

r^P(|ncipally of the shrimp, 

' Tcma, klog crab, salmon, and* 
menhaden fleets— generally 
have remained undeveloped or 

^ have deteriorated. Processors 
have had to rely.more and 
more on Imports to meet 

f increasing demands. 

In the last fifteen years, other 
/nations with large and 
efficient fleets— niany sub- 
sidized an0 carrying the most 
^technologically advanced • 
equipment— have greatly 
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Figure 2. HIstaric World 

and U.S. landings 
of fish and shellfish 



increased theirf ishtng efforts. 
Gains recorded by six leading 
fishing nations are reflected in 
data published by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO). The gains 
(the totals Including shell 
weig hts) were these : Japans 
"from 18.t to 22.4 billion 
pounds; L/.S.S.R., froma3to 
16.2.bllllon pounds; China, 
from 5.9 to 16.7 billion 
pounds; Nprway, from 2.4 to 
7.0 billion pounds. For Peru, 
the rise actually was 23.3 
biiiibn pounds by 1971 , but 
the 1972 lar^dlngs feU-oudr 
denly to 10.6 billion pounds 
"^j^ because of reduced catches in 



the ar/chovy fishery. In 1973, 
whiiaforeign fishing fleets 
harvested an estimated 7.9 
bllllo{n pounds within 20a 
cnlles of the U.S. coast, the 
domestic fleet landed 4.4 
billion pounds in the same 
area, and over half a billion 
pounds, mostly tuna, off 
foreign shores, it was 
estimated that, at the same 
time, U.S. marine recreational 
fishermen landed over 1 .6 
billion pounds. 



The Growth of Marine 

Recreational 

Fif heries 

A large number of persons 
enjoy the seashores and 
estuarles^angiers, shellfish 
gatherers, boaters, swim- 
mers, and others. Recreation 
has t>ecome one of the major 
uses ot coastal waters, 
shorelines, and.estuaried; and 
has generated considerable 
economic values. These uses 
of the marine environment are 
expected to continue to 
increase rapidly in the next 
ten years. 



A number of Important marine 
species are of interest to 
recreational fishermen. A 
partial list is given inTabie2C 
Th@ list is based upon'the 
1970 Survey of Marine 
Recreational Fishing. Also 
Included are some species 
that are not caught in large ^ 
numbers but are important " 
t}ecause of their trophy status, 
decreasing abundance in 
recent years, or future ' 
potential for recreation. 




AtliBhtlc poast 

V Atlantic m^^keret 
^Blllflshes" 

Black seab^ses. 

felbeflsh ^ 

Bfoneflsh -'''^-v 

CodSf hakes 

O&lphin 

'Drum,, black and red - 
* King rn§c:kerel 

Northern bluefin tuna ^ 
Porgies 
^.Puffers • 
Sharks 
Snook 
Spot 

^Spotted sea trouts . 
Striped bass 
Summer flounder 
Tarpon • i, 
' Wekkflsh 
Winter flounder 



Gulf of Mexico 

BHIfishes 
fil^fcdrum* ^ 
Bpheflsh 
Catflshes' 
:CoiJfa^i^ . 
CroakeraT 
Dolphlh / . 
Grpupei^^ . 
King fnacteref 
Perches ^ \ 
Pbrgfes ' . 
Red drum 

Sea trouts; (spotted, sand) 

Snappers 

Snook 

Spanish mackerel 
Sumlner flounder 
• Tarpon 
Tunas 



^ Pacific Coast 

^t/Albacore . 
\ * Barracuda 
' \ . Billflshes 
* • Bonlto 
;^ V\(iairforrtla hallbul 
'1 'ChlrtppK Salmon 
f ddhp salmori 
I l^cfffc basses 
f Pacific flatfishes 
f^ockflshes 
Stripe<rbass^ 
jsurf perches 
^Tgnas' 
Vellowtall 
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J of marine 
an few and 
mot con- 
sidered to be hign. A national 
' study of marin^lshing 
conducted at fivjB-year 
intervals (1955-1970) by the 
Bureau of Census for thaFish 
and Wildlife Service ancnhe 
NMFS, showed that the ^ 
numbers of marine 
recreational fishermen 
increased in that period from 
4.6 million to 9.5 million. 
^ <Figure 3.) This trend indicates 
that the number of fishermen 
will increase substantially by 
1985, ^ 

Marine fishing activity rose In 
the same period, from 58 to 
114 rpiliion angler-days. The 
1970 catch of 1.6 billion 
pounds was equal to about 
two-thirds of the total U.S. 



food fish catch in the same 
year, although there ^e no 
data on what part of the 
recreational catch actually 
was c<^sumed. No 
shellfishing activities were 
included in tt^e studies. A 
survey made in 1 974 on a 
slightly different basis, (CP 
#6236; NMFS, NOAA) gave a 
preliminary estimate of 5.7 
million manne recreational 
fishermen-in the coastal 
states incl^uding and north of 
New York State, compared 
with the estimate of 1 .67 
million in the same states 
1970 derived from the earlier 
ETureau of the Census survey. 
This estimate and the results 
of othec^regional surveys of 
the number and activities of 
marine anglers Indicate that 
participation in marine 
recreational fishing is mgch 




1960 



1970 



1980 



Figure 3. Trend in numbers of 
marine anglers. Based 
on Saltwater Angling 
purvey. (C.F.S: 6200) 
finfish only. 



greater than previously 
believed. 

The discrepancies between 
different sun^eys demonstrate 
the need for improved and 
expanded surveys to provide a 
more reliable picture of the 
importance of marine 
recreational fishing for future 
planning and management. In 
any case, it Is evident that the 
total number of marine 
recreational fishermen is 
tremendous and growing. 

Marine angling not only' 
provides recreation and food, 
but contributes substantial!^ 
to the economy. It has been 
estimated from the Bureau of 
the Census surveys that the 
direct expenditure of marine 
anglers for goods and sen/lces 
totaled $1 .2 billion ($1 30 per 
angler) In 1970. To this $1.2 
billion could bead^ed $1 .5 
billion In primary economic 
benefits resulting from marine 
recreational activities, a total 
ot$2.-7 billion. However, little 
Is known of the dimensions of 
the commerQial activities that 
depend on marine anglers. 



Few economic surveys have 
been made of boat and motor' 
dealers, and boat and tackle 
rentals, fishing guides, 
fishing piers, charter and 
party-boat operators, and 
others offering direct sen^lces 
to anglers, or of other 
activities Indirectly affected 
by marine anglers. 

In addition to the millions of 
anglers seeking food, 
recreation, ^d trophy fishes, 
there is an even larger number 
of people who participate In 
general recreational aqtlvlties 
In the marine environment. 
These and many others are 
deeply concerned about the 
status of all the seas' living 
resources. To them the 
conservation not only of 
fishes, but of birds, mammals 
and other species in the 
marine ecos^sten) is of great 
Importance. Fisheries 
agencies shou Id be alert to 
management of fishing 
practices that may be 
detrimental to oth^r species 
and develop means to avoid 
^ch damaged 
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Fish and Food Supply 

In 1965, FAO estimated that 
the maximum potential annual 
yreld of conventional species 
of marine fish, crustaceans, 
and mollusks from the world's 
oceans approximated 260 
billion pounds (130 million 
short tons). Subsequent FAO 
reassessments have agreed 
that the figure Is well over 200 
bllUon p6unds. By 1972, the 
total catch was about 50 
percent of this potential. The 
world nominal catch of marine 
fish and shellfish had 
Increased In fact, between 
1938 and 1972, from 42 to 
125 bijlipfrpounds. 

An ultimate total of two or 
thr^times 200 billion pounds 
may be possible if harvesting 
turns to less familiar types of 
marine animals. Such animals 
include, forexample, squid ^- 
and other ceph'alopods, 
heavily fished in a few areas, 
almost untoubhed Elsewhere. 
Other examples are the krlll of * 



Antarctica and the lantern fish 
of the warmer oceans.^Har- 
vestingand marketing of 
these species on a large scale 
present serious technological 
problems., Nonetheless, some 
experts have estimated that 
the total sustainable annual 
harvest of alj species might be 
on the order of at least 300 to 
650t)iition pounds, a volume 
of animal protein sufficient to 
fumish a substantial share of 
the basic requirements of a 
future world population of 6 
billion expected by the year 
2000. II is important to note 
that such increases 4n the 
catch of squid, krili, or other 
fishes low in the food ch^in ^ 
would be likely to lead to*" 
some reductiorfin the catches 
of familiar'^pecles.. 

Estimates of fisheries 
potential must be viewed with 
caution.-Not only are many of 
ttie data uncertain or lacking, 
. but the estimates are based 
upon the harvest modfel of 
maximum sustainable yield 
(MSY). There has been recent 



criticism from the scientific 
commuThity of MSY as the 
basis for fishery management, 
and scientists have suggested 
that the harvest should be set 
well belowLMSY to insure 
against ecological damage. 
Together with the benefits of 
our harvest from the sea 
comes the responsibility to . 
manage that harvest to 
maintain present and future , 
options and to prevent 
irreversible long term adverse 
effects. 



The U.S. Supply of 
Fishery Products ' 



remained essentially static 
over the last twenty-flve^years, 
although.the proportion of 
foodfish landed declined from 
70 percent to SO'percent. , 
However, the U.S. con- - / 
sumption of edible fishery 
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Figure 4. U.S. landings, innports, 
and consunnption of 
edible fishery products. 
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products did not remain 
constant* It nearly doubled 
over the same period^ as 
shown In Figure 4. The 
Increase was supplied by a ^ 
steady growth In Irxiports from 
700 million pounds In 1948 
4.7 billion pounds In 1973 
'(rouqd weight basis)— nearly a * 
sixfol^ultlpllcation. imports 
of industriai products, 
prIncipaJjy fish meal, grew 
even more rapidly, reaching a 
high pomt of 13 billion pounds 
(round \^lght equivalent) In ^ 
l^eS-'Fromtiien they declined 
to their lowest level since 
1950— due largely to ^ fall In ^ 
fish meal supplies from Peru. , 
The total valueof food fish 
Impprtsin 1973 was $1,1 
billion. The volume in rOund 
weight was twice th^t of the 
U.S. catcfT. - 

The overall fecord Is one of 
Increasing dependence by the 
^ United SJates on the products - 
of other nations' fisheries. 

So much for the past. What Is 
,the future ex'pectaflon for U.S. 
fisheries? 



Several long range forecasts 
of U.S. landlngsand. Imports 
of marine fish, by weight and 
value, ^ave been made. 

Two recent sUldies are par- 
ticularly relevant. 

The'first study Is 7/76 
Economic}/ Blue of Ocean Ri 
sources to the United States, 
a report prepared by Robert R. 
Nathan Associates for the 
Commerce Committee of the 
.U.S. Senatdand submitted In 
December 1974. According to 
the Nathan forecasts, the total 
U.S. consumptlop,of food 
fIsH, now 7.0 billion pounds 
(round weight), will grow by 
1 985 to between 7.3 and 8.7 
bllllbn pounds depending 
upon future circumstances, c 
The landed valuapf this 
supply 1$ put at SZS to $3.7 
billion. 



Three forecasts of U.S» food 
fish landings are made, each 
of which Is based upon one of 
th^ following assumptions: 
(1)that con9lltions now 

-existing remain constant; (2) 
that there Is a long range 
improvement In management 
and In technological ^ 
development and market 

* acceptance of new species; 
and (3)that,inaddltlocr,wlth 
agreement upoil or Imposition 
of extended jurisdiction, 
fishing rights within the 20Q- 
mlle zone are largely reserved 
to U.S.' vessels. 
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Under the first assumption, 
Nathan foresees U.S. landings 
of foodflsh remaining 
constant over time at recent i 
levels. 

Under the second of these ^ 
assumptions, U.S. food fish 
landings will Increase from 2.3 
to 2.6 billion pounds by 1985, 
an Increase of 30p million 
pounds. • 1 

UndSr the third assumption, 
U.S. food fish landings will 
^ch theS.O billion pound 
level, an Increase^of 2.7 billion 
pounds^ : 

second study Is A 
Baseline Econg^mic Forecast 
ofth^U.S. Fishing Industry, 
1974-1985; developecJ.f or the 
NMFS by Synergy, jnc. 

The Syoergy-study , ba^ 
upon the most compJete data 
currently available, predicts ^ 
U.S. commercial landings and ' 
imports of 1 2 categories of 
fish consumption. The fore- 
cast assunnes that historical 
trends dndjsort^lons will 
continue— speclfloally that 

-HttOM will bew extension of 
U.Sourisdlction, Ihat^atent 
fisheries rescffirce? will no't be 
developed on bpoad scale, 

^ that supporting GoVjsrnment 
programs'wJII reniain at 
.present real levels with no 
major alferatj6ns in program 
composition* and that ^n- ' ' 
tematlonal coop^atlon and 
sound domestic management 
will prevent further overfish- 
ing. Proceed[ng from these 



assunrtptlons, and using 
econonoBtric methods, the 
Synergy study makes Its 
"baseline" forecslsts. AmorT§| 
the concisions: 

• U.S. edible supplies (con» 
sumption) of seafood pro- 
ducts will Increase from 7.0 
to 9.3 billion pounds (round 
weight) by 1985. But of this' 

\ totaf Increase of 2.3 billion 
pounds, 2.2 billion 
pounds— about 96 per- 

' centfs=^lll come from 
imports. 

^folal U.S. landings will rise 
only slightly, from the 4.7 
bllLlon pouads (round 
weight) of isfr3 to 4:ablirion. 
pounds In 1985. 

• In the commercial har- 
vesting sector, eqriploy- . 
ment, average wiges, net 
revenues, and pipductlvlty 
will increase at rates • 

^ experienced before 1973, 
although significant gains ^ 
may ^e achieved in wage^ ' • 
and net >r?venues. 

• In.th^comnx^rclal . 
processing sector, no mor'e 
than moderate gains are 
expected by 1985.' 

The Synergy forecasts may te 
consider^ reference points 
from which any Improvements 
irVthS future of the marine / , 
f istferles can be measured. > 



The Prospect in 
Summary 

Only If present patterns are ' 
changed can U.S. fisheries 
meet national needs. Other- 
wise valuable stocks will con- 
tinue to be depleted, fish 
habitats will continue to 
decrease, U.S. landtngs will 
remain static, recreafional 
opportunities will diminish, 
and dependence upon Import's 
of fishery products will 
grow. As NACOA noted, some 
actions are presently being 
made to counter these trends 
but not enough and not 
quickly enough.. / 

The plan sets forth national 
goal$ to reverse these pattems 
and maikes a series of recom- 
mendaflons^to n^t the goals. • 
In the next section^.a brief dis- ^' 
cusslon of the actions needed 
to meet each of the goals is - ? 
presented. This provides a - 
rationale for the detailed 
recommendations which 
follow.. 
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The foregoing survey shows 
the magnitude of the 
problems that have frustrated 
attempts to realize the 
potential benef Its^e^he 
Nation of living rmrtlneJ 
resources. The prospect of 
Extended jurisdlctl6n offers 
hope of exclusive access to 
new r^soumes, but extended 
jurisdIctlonVilt bring Its own 
problejns of^ management 
without solving, In Itself, the 
problems of traditional con- _ 
cem. What can be done, then7 
to meet the growing demands 
for marine food and recreation 
while maintaining and . 
strengthening the resources? 

The goals of the National Plan 
were formulated as responses 
to needs In four key areas- 
fisheries resources, 
recreation, Industry, and food 
supply. The following brief 
'discussion describes the 
. actions that will be required if 
these goals are to be 
accomplished. 
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To restore; maintain,*^ 
entaance, and utilize 
in arational manner 
fisheries resources of 
importance to the ^ 
United States* 

Achievement of this goal is 
dependent on two related 
actions each of which will be 
the subject of a set of recom- 
mendations. The first is effec- 
tive management of fishing 
operations, the second, pro- 
tection of habitats essential to 
the itfe cycles of commerciai 
and recreational fish species. 

Depletion of resources 
through overfishing hascomp" 
about because of abseoce 



of comprehensive manage- 
ment;^ Authority for 
management is incomplete 

\nd varies among concerned 
entities. No agreed direct 
authority exists for manage- , 
ment in the contiguous 
fisheries zone— from ttjree to 
twelve'miles from the U.S. 
coasts. While some states 
have well developed manage- 
ment capabilities, others have 
not. Frequently, regulatfons 
formulated for stocks 
migrating between stai 
differ from state tp^tate, so 

;^that such stocK^ay be 
subject to pofif Noting 
regulatiprts. The Federal 
Government has no overall 
fist}enes management 
organization, although It has 

/ established a well developed 
capability in two of the 
necessary elements— 
research and enforcement. . 
Management of fisheries - 
tends to be by jurisdiction 
rather than, as It should be, pji 
Hhe basis of plans f<}r %ach 
fishery broadly ap()llcablQ 
throughout" ih geographic 
range. Managemefit In 
anadromoustlsh^les Is* 
complicated by the "Boldt 
decision" which preempts* 
some historical rights of 
states as resource managers. * 
This division of authority 4 
greatly Increases thectlff iculty 
of effective management of 
these sf^les. 



fisheries 
management plans and means 
,to implement them are 
needed. While present plans 
must be based upon the,t>est ^ 
available information on th|^^ 
condition of fjsherjears^^ 
and factors affectipsinem, 
the knowledge^Offhand In 
many ca^arwoefully 

A major effort is 
lolncreasethe infor- 
mation on U.S. fish stocks 
and greatly improve the under- 
standing of their lite cycles \ _ 
and ecological relationships. ^ ^ 
This information is essential 
for effective management and 
allocation decisions and for 
the wise use of the resources. 
Such data should be collected 
and evaluated regionally In ^ 
cooperation wIth.aM interested 
parties. Developrnent ofjjians 
should Involve, where 
appropriate, exchanges of 
research Information amd 
statistical .data with f Ishdrmen 
and scientists of other, 
nations catchliiip and stuflylng 
fish stocks of I mportance to 
the Unlted'States. Plans . 
should be^irectecf at con- 
serving and , where possible, 
enhancing fisheries resources 
and restoring depleted stocks. 
They should make provision 
for allocations of resources 



U.S. V. State ol Washington,- 
384 F. Supp;312{Febrcrary 
1974). Thlsre6erit case held 
that certain Indian tribes, 
under Treaties with the 
United States, had the right 
to \^\ie up {0 50 percent of the 
harvestabfe catch In waters 
outside their reservations ^ 
which were other>vjse subject 
to State Jurisdiction. 
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betweert U.S. and foreign 
commercial IJshermen, and 
among domestic commepClal, 
recreatlenal, and subsistence ' 
tlstiern^en. 

Present mechanisms foe; 
enforcing compHanc^lth 
fishing regulatlo;isrpar- 
' ticularly by foreign vessels, * 
are In many respects 
Jnadequatp^, and violations of 
regulatlofiaare frequent. An 
effective management'system 
- must Include an enforcetTTeht 
capability strong enough and 
broad enough to make certain * 
that violations do not occur 
or that, If they occur inci- 
dentally, they do not place 
Important resources in 
jeopardy. 

As for the actions required to 
protect fish habitats, other 
considerations are involved. 
Modern civilization itself 
places heavy pressure on 
marine resources. About two- 



thirds of,the m&rihe fishes 
found In U.S. coastal waters 
. Inhabit, during some parts of 
their life cycles, coastal and 
es}uarihe areas increasingly 
sought forcommerce, 
housing, recreation, .power 
generation, orshipping. 
Although it isdifficult to 
measure the changes in 
productivity of fish stocks that 
are caused by alteration of 
habitats, it is obvious that 
continually converting fish 
habitats to other uses will 
have cumulative Impact on 
the size and condition of the 
stocks. Also, in view of recent 
emphasis on develQpment of 
the outer continental shelf, 
care must be taken to insCire 
that such operations-are ^ 
conduqjed in a manner that is 
compatible with the contiaued 
availability of these areas as 
fish habitats.. 

Full Irhplementation and 
^ enforcement of existing 
legislation, together with new 
legislation where needed, can 
provide the legal basis to limit 
^habitat losses and 
tiegradation; Pr§sent efforts 
to limit losses are in|iibited, 
however, by lack of infor-® 
mation on the e^tenf of the 



-losses and tifbir effects, and 
because Inadequate meains 
exist to insure that proper 
consideration is given to 
fisheries' needs in the* 
planning^nd control pf 
changes in the uses of land 
and water, ^d in other ervvi* 
ronmental modifications. 
More must be learned on 
efficient restoration of fish 
habitats and the information 
usedtodffset inevitable ^ 
losses. MorQ effective use 
-must be made of present 
'ieglslatlon to halt habitat 
changes In local situations 
when it Is apparent these may 
have critical effects-upon fish 
stocks. 

A further important need In 
the area of conservatipn, and 
indeed of utilization, IstQ 
insure that educational 
programs are available to 
'attractand train the increasing 
numbers of scientific and 
administrative personnel that 
will be nejBded. ^ 



GOAL 



t 

4 



To develop and 
^ maintain healthy^ 
' commerciai and 

recreationai fisheries 

industries. 



The U.S. commercial fishing 
Industry has before It oppor- 
tunities to reach new levels of 
production and taexpand * 
further Its already significant 
contributions to the Nation's 
food supplies and econQmy. 
For the Nation as well as for 
the Industry, the prospects 
desen^e urgent attention. 

Projections of potential In- 
creases In U.S. landings show 
the effect they can have on the 
U.S. economy. Table 3 gives . 
estimates of the effects on the 
economy of increasing U.S. 
landings to each'of three 
levels. These are compared 
with a recent five-yeanaverage 
and with the lncre|(se^ 
projected by the Synergy 
^tudy, which assumes a 
continuation of present pro- 
grams and no extensfon of 
fisheries jurisdiction. It Is 
estimated that Increasing U.S. 
landings to meet the projected . 
demand In 1.985, I.e. by 2.3 
billion pounds annually over 
the 1973 level, would Increase 
the present value added to the 
economy by over 60 percent . 
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Table 3. Impact on the U.S. economy 
of alternative future levels • . 
of U.S. commercial landings 



IJQOQ 



Average 1969-73 



• Baseline 



4.7 



7.1 



0.2 




Status quo by 1985 3/ 



• No extension of 
jurisdfction 



4.9 



14.5 



0.3 



7.9 



580 



Extended jurisdiction 
(minimum case) 
.by 1985 



• Extended jurisdiction 

• U.S. manages resources 

• Industry support as now 



5.5 



13.9 



0.3 




Landings increased to 
meet NACOA 
recommendation 1' 



• Extended jurisdiction 

• U.S. manages resources 

• Some foreign fishing 

• Industry support Increased 



7.1" 



12.3 



0.3 



10.4 



76Q 



Landings increased to 
displace most foreign 
fishing 



• Extended jurisdiction ' 

• U.S. manages resources 

• Little foreign fishing 

• Increased assistance to 
industry to enable U.S. 
to replace most foreign 
fishing 



10.8 



12.3 



4.0 



13.8 



1,000 
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Increasing the catch by taking 
overxnost foreign fishing, i.e. 
increasing it by Gbilljon 
pounds, would malve the 
United States a significant 
fisheries exporter and woxjid 
morejhan double the value 
added \o the economy. 

yvhat actjons are needed to 
enable the U industry to 
undertake sucK an expansion? 
To consider ttiis question, 
should consider what has 
previously limited or 
depre^ed^he produclfion 
of mar^ulp- fisheriesf 



Dn, oqe 

"J 



be given preferential acce^ 
and, if necessary, foreign 
fishing operations should be 
terminated or modified. 
E5tpansion of some fisheries 
may be possible m cases 
vyhere larger catches will iiot 
upset ecological balances. 
Alternative fish stocks should 
be identified to pr<%^e new 
^tiori^ for both cwlmerclal 
and recreational fishermen, 
atthough.fishing on such 
stocks stiouldHSroceed with 
caution until tbeir capability 
to^tfitid without damage is 
assessed. Access by U.S. 
fishermfiTi to stocks outside 
U.S. wePt^Y should be 
' vigorously -supportod^ 

In ommifi which'stockSBre 
al:^undant, the market rrlay be 
tHe limiting fficjtpr. The U.S. ' 
fisherman m3y hot be able to. 
compete with imports wlilch> 
often are directly or indirec^^ 
s4Jbsidized. U.S. consume^ 



In some cases^^s?6claily with 
fish species ofhigh market 
value, expansion of the com- 
mercial fishery has bee n 
limited b/supply This njay be 
the result. b^varlet 
taiisesTfSrtrat*^^ may 
I fully fished and ipca^b I e 
of provldtag^rejWrharvpsts 

Some are depleted or . b«Dsiai2t?u. u.o. i;un»umii 

restrictedby quotas orymi>v..^^not familiar with some 
ationsintinded to protect abundant species widely 
Recreational needs TtTe(_ corisumed in other codntries. 

locations and abundance of ' ^ 
many stocks are ill defined. , 

» \ I* f 

To increase prodjjctionyrom 
such stocks, where this\is 
possible, deplete^ stacj<s 
sfhould be restored, ^soe^^i^Tys 
by reducing heavy fqcelgrr\ 
fishingwtLich may affect \ 
them.'Swiere it is possible and 
useful, U^.^shermer) shbuld 



Some fish rinay not be 
available in attractive forms. 
The han^esting, marketing, 
and distribution systems may 
offer products that cost too 
much or are of inferior quality. 

Where demand is limited, 
efforts must be made to in- ^ » 
crease productivity, to lower 
costS; and to insure higher , 
and more consistent cfuality in 
t^ products. Corrective 
. actions may lie In the , 
directions of technological 
impro^m^nt in harvesting 
apd processing, irr^ppropriate 
Jinancial assistance, in im-^ 
proved marketing and 
distribution systems, 
supporting information • 
services. Thedangfer^n this 
approacht however, is that as 
it is successful it attracts in- 
crea6ii50xapita! to the fishery. 
This wquently raises the 
cost of harvesting as the fish- 
ery nears tha limit of t^ fixed 
resource. Incr&aseckxssts of 
operation can then cbqnter- 
balance the gains of^( 
ment programs. Borthis- 
reason stror^gtonsideration 
also should giyen to 
establishtog limited entry 
programsoesigned toiover«- 
come the adverse^f f ects of 



. thecommon-prope 
of fisheries, effects 
offset theadvanc 
^productivity secu 
^Substantial cost t hi 
actions. Also rteed< 
review and ravjsl( 
regulations tnatco' 
unnecessarily to In 
and ralsQQjfishing, p 
and cllstribution c 

The respective ro 
Government and in 
achieving Increa^ 
ductlon need carefi 
sideration. Exper 
other areas such as 
culture has demons 
effective co^binj 
action can be devel 
produce strong, t 
taining industries. 
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In the field of recreational 
fishing there is need to know 
much more about the value 
and size of the U.S. " 
recreational fisT^Ing Industry, 
the industry vtffilch both sup- 
ports and depends upon*the 
activities of the more than 
nine million anglers— anglers 
wtio spent $1 2 billion for 
equipment, supplies, and 
services in 1970. Such ok;^ 
pendltures are important to 
the economic well-being of 
uncounted numbers of small 
businesses, including those 
fn tbe coastal "fishing 
centers" used by recreational 
fishermen. They are Important 
to the Industries which manu- 
facture fishing tacl<le and 
gear, fishing boats and 
motors, and other equipment 
used by recreational fisher- 
men. Assessment of these 
econoitiic activities and forces 
isessential^to understanding 
' the Qpndition of tHe fisheries 
industry at larQe, and of the 
kindsof attention that may be 
required. The businesses 
arra Industries supplying the 
needs of recreational fisher- 



men are as dependent upon 
productive fisheries resources 
as are the industries involved 
in commercial harvesting and 
processing. Before the total 
value of the Natloh'js fisheries 
can be established, these 
activities must be surveyed 
and inventoried, their 
economic impacts riecognized 
by resource management 
agencies, and their con- 
tributions to the Nation's 
economy identified. 



GOAL 



To improve the 
contribution of 
marine resources to^ 
recreation and other^ 
social benefitsr 

The remarkable growth of 
marine angling has been . 
documented earlier. 
Projections of such growth 
suggest the significance of 
marine angling to the Nation's 
recreational needs, economy, 
and food supply, and under- 
score the need for careful 
assessment of its impact on 
fisheries resources. Assuming 
the availability of op- 
portunities and resource?, 
participation in marine 
angling is expected to in- 
crease by 1985 by as much as 
50 to 1D0 percent over the 
estimates of ttie 1970 level. 
Several types of actions are 
needed if marine recreational 
f ishtiigjs to have room for this 
gro^h^ 

' Firs^ more information is, 
needed on fish stacks of 
present and pot enltaf Interest 
to recreational fishermen. 
Only with such information 
will it be possible to make 
rational decisions in the 
management of resources— to 
protect and manage preferred 
stocks, to offer alternatives to 



species heavily fished, to 
make equitable'aiiocations 
ai^ong usprs, and to maintain 
the conservation of resources 
as a whole. Anglers them- 
selves must be given better 
opportunity to oSffer advice 
and comment before manage- 
ment makes allocation 
decisions. Research on the 
effects of recreationai fishing 
on marine fish stocks should 
take into consideration the 
possibility of the future need 
to develop restrictions on 
sizes, seasons, and gear 
similar to those now applied 
to some freshwater fisheries. 

Second, it is essential to ob- 
tain more and better data on 
the numbers of anglers and on 
their activities and Expend- 
itures. Suchda^awilrheip put 
the total activity in perspective 
and enabfe supporting in- 
dustries to respond more 
readily to changing 
requirements. Ina'ddltion, 
improved means should be * 
developed for monitoring and* 
evaluating the economic 
impact of recreational fishing. 
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Third, action must be \aken to 
Improve access to recreational 
fishing areas. As marjne 
anglers Increase In numbers, 
shorelines, fishing piers, and 
boating f aclitties become 
crowded and congested, 
creating conditions that 
dioiinlsh the enjoyment of 
fishing. The problem Is 
especially acute near metro- 
polltan centers, where 
recreation Is most needed. 
Relief must be sought by 
expanding areas and facilities 
already available, and by 
opening public lands now 
closed to anglers The 
development of additional 
access must be underta)<en 
with full consideration of the 
effects on the distribution of 
angling effort'and resultant 
effects on local stocks of 
recreational species. At- 
tention must also be paid to 
the need to retain attractive 
fishing conditions. The desire 
for acertain degree of » 
isolation may be an important 
part of anglers' motivation. 



GOAL 



To increase the 
supply of wholesome 
economically priced 
seafood products to 
the consumer, 

The average person in the 
United States consumed 
directly 12.6 poundsgf* 
commercial edible fishery 
products in 1973. Most of the 
industrial fishery products ^ 
used'm the United States 
enter the human food supply 
mdirectly as animal raflpns. 
When these are added tojtie 
edible consofinption and both 
ar^ expressed as round weight 
of fish It gives a total use of 
48.7 pounds per person. To 
this should be added at least 
7.5 pounds of fish and 
shellfish from recreational ^ 
catches for a total use of 
about 56 pounds per person in 
1973. 

Jhe Synergy study estimated 
that the U.S. consumption of 
edible fisheries produces 
would increase by 1985 by 2.0 
to 2.5 billion pourrds (round 
weight equivalent). If this 
Increase is to be met by U.S. 
commercial fishermen, the 
present U.3. catch of edible 
fish must be approximately 
doubled and the total catch, 
includlnjs industrial fish. 



Increased by about 50 percent. 
Such requirements constitute 
a major challenge, and the 
advent of extended 
jurisdiction offers a new " 
opportunity to go.beyond this 
point and to supply export 
markets created by growing 
world demand. 

Larger supplies for the U.S. 
market may come from several 
sources. The first priority 
would be to increase U.S. 
landings of natural stocks off 
the U.S. coasts. This could be 
done in three ways : (1 ) by 
restoring fish stocks presently 
depleted (although this could 
take many years and in some 
cases might not be possible) , 
(2) by increasing the 
-fishermen's catch of stocks 
now taken off U.S. coastaby 
foreign fishermen; and (3) by 
developing fisheries, , 
products, and markets for 
resources now unutilized or 
underutilized. 



Projected increases In con- 
sumption of some specl'es 
cannot be mfet from U.S. 
stocks which now are fully 
exploded or offer only limited 
capaWllty for expansion. In 
such cases solutions may lie 
in the development of com- 
mercial aquaculture, and 
provision must be made for 
developing a sound scientific, 
engineering, and economic 
basis to enable industry to 
supply future demands that 
cannot be met from natural 
stocks.* 

Food products must be 
wholesome, safe for con- n 
sumption, and of a quality 
that encourages consumer 
Interest and coQfldence. 
Because fresh fish spoil more 
rapidly than most other foods, 
the quality of fisheries 
products, and consequently 
their acceptance in the market 
place, is often highly variable 
and should be Improved. The 
growing variety of species 
available and of processes for 
converting them to products 
for retail consumptlon„calls 
for improved labelling to better 
Inform consumers. 

The following outline shows 
the relationship between the 
goals of the plan and the 
recommendations. 
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OTmn^llEWFO^SMEl^ OF 
A NAUONAL PLAN FOR MARINE FISHERIES 





Areas Qf 

Nationial Concern 


Goals for 
Marine Fisheries 


FISHERIES 
RESOURCES 


• Depletion of some fish • Diffusion and lacKTOf 
stocks due to overfish- responsibilities for 
ing, including heavy ' managennent 
fishina by foreian fleets. m RrrkaHonmn r»f 

• Shortage of information responsibilities under 
on condition of certain extended jurisdiction 
stocks of major interest 

• Inadequacy of 
procedures for allocating 
harvests 


• Restore, maintain, 
enhance, and utilize in a 
rational manner fisheries' 
resources of imoortanne 

) 

/ 


• Degradation of fisheries 
^ environnn^nt 

I 

/ 


/ 

* 




V 

♦ Segments of industry • Regiuiatlons Impose 
^ chronically depressed inefficiencies ln^dm&^ 

•IJ.SJandings remain fisheries \ ^ 
s^tic- 

• Some imports undersell- ^..-r 
Ing domestic production 

• Overcapitalization in ^ 

some fisheries^; ' * 

♦ Productivity riotilm- • . *^ 
proved, or decreased In * ^ 
some fisheries 


• Develop and rnalntaln, . 
heal thv com msrctai^nd 
recreational fisHlnalH? ; ; I^Jv^ 

. dustrles .^-^^^^^^ 


RECREATION 


• Lack of bioloalcal in- erles for limited fish 
formation on recreational resources 

Wishes • Lack of information on 

• Increasing demand for^ -numbers, fishing efforts, 
recreational oppor- and expenditures of 
tunities recreational fishermen. 

• Growing need for access • La'ck of information on 

to recreational fishiqg size, Value, and structure * 

• Potential competitioir of industries supporting 
with commercial fish- recreational fishing. 


• Imornvfi thfi iVintrl hi itlon 

of marine resources to 
recreation and other 
social benefits ' < 


^WfilfER 


2 ^ 

• Providing for Increased • Qualltj^^d bicc^lonal 
consXimptlon of fishery v safetypfbblems with 
products . some fishery products 

. • Increasing dependence 

by U*S. on. Imports ' • 

• Catchpsof some species 
at or near maximum 
limits 


• Increase the supply of . , ,1^ 
wholesome econpmlcally . 
priced seafood prpducts^ ^ 1 
to th^ consumer 4^ 
> 



Possiblo Major Poller Thrusts / 
\ , ' anci Implementing Proposals / 


Anticipated 

/flesuits . . ^ - 


•cjManage for optimum . • Expand surveillance, ' 
-utlll^tion enforcement 

• New State/ Federal In- • New nr^echanisms fqr 
stltutional arrangements management costs ^ 
Including regional . • Provide opportunities for 
organizations corwnued U.S. harvests 

• Improve bio^oglc^ and of /nighly migratory 
statistical information speciesand harvests 

• Wide consultation on *n areas of historic 
planning ^ importance 

• Mechanism for allocation • New lnternati©nal 

w^i^^M ^ranoements 
^, and limited entry ajiauyoiiicnisj 

• 


' 

• U.S. stocks of fish 
restored and conserved 

• U.S. fishing ow^or- 
tunlties'in waters out- 
side U.S. jurisdiction . 
maintained 


• Consider fish habitats In • Establish as necessary, 
decision-making affect- sanctuaries and resen/es 
Ing these areas • Improve and disseminate 

• Mitigate ibsjses, restor©^ needed information 
habitats lost or 

degraded, and enhance 
habitats where feasi^ile 


• Improved conservation of 
fish habitats 


^ • Ij^islation to reaffirm marketing Information 
' ^naticnai interest In a • Provide technical 

strong-U^. flatting assistance, grants and 

Jndustiy / . * loans to establish flsh- 
* ' • Establish an effective eries cooperatives 

fishery development ' • Consider controlled 

prograni / access of certain fish- 
• Bcplindpjpgrams for . erIes 

ilshery technology, • Minimize Impact qj. 

^inancfaFassistance, and restrictive laws 

provjdms economic and 




• Expanded information on • Evaluation of the needs 
recreational fishery for assistance of 
resources for manage- commercial enterprises 
m6nt and participation jn developing access, 

• Increased abundance facilities and sendees 
and availability of upon which marine ^ 

/recreational fishes fishermen depend 
^ Increased access to 
/ shorelines, fishing 
1 waters, and fish 


• Improved Information • Greater gnd more 
on recreational fish- diversified oppor- 

eries for management, tunities for marine ' , 
planning, and support- angling 
Ing serviced 

• Improved access for 
marine fishing oppor- 
tunities 


J • Increase U.S. landings •-O^lop a uniform 
7 2»3blUlon pounds by s^em'for IdentlflQatlon 
^ • 1985 ' of seafood products 

• Develop public and ^ 
4)rlvateaquaculturefor 

selected species - ^ 

• Mandatory inspection of i 
seafood products 


• Assured suppty^of fish- 

ery products to UiS. , 
consumers 

• Improved U.S. balanpe ^ . , 
of' payments ' 

• Safe, wholesome, and 

clearly identified fish- \ . 
ory products for U.S. 

consumer ' • . . 
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lOTiPRovEmmdewEiyirsND ~ 

CONSERVATION OF MARINE FISHERIES 



1 



Recommenciation 



1. 




Establish policies, 
plans, and 
institutional manage- 
ment an^angements to 
restore, maintain, and 
enhance fish stocks 
within U.S. 
Jurisdiction, to ensure 
the equitable 
allocation of these 
stocks, and to assist 
in the conservation of 
stocks of importance 
to the United States 
outside U.S. waters. 

1 .1 Manage fish stocks for 
optimum utilization. l3Q;!(a) 
(1).]* 

1.2 Establish state^and ^ 
Federal institutional 
arrangements for ,^ 
management of domestic 
fisheries resources. [302, 303, 
304, 305, 306.] 

^.3 Ensure that i n terested 
parties have opportunity to 
advise on the needs for 
fisheries management plans 
and the contents of them 
1302(g)(2), 302(hH3), 305(a), 
305(b).l 



1.4 Develop a sound., 
statistical and scientific data 
base for the fisheries 
*resour(5fes to be managed. 
[30t(a)(2), 304(4).] 

1.5 Improve and expand 
Federal and state surveillance 
and enforcement capabilities 
as needed. [311.] ^ ' 

1.6" Provide a mechanism 
which would permit for 
limiting entry Into fisheries 
where biological, economic, 
and social evidence shows 
Such action to be appropriate. 
[303(b)(6), 304(cX3).] 

1 .7 Establish a mechanism 
for allocating the harvest, 
providing for regional 
variations as appropriate. 
[201(4), 301 (aK4).] 

1.8 Develop a funding 
system to pay management 
^costs. [204(b)(10), 304(d).] 

1.9 Provide a contlnyed 
opportunity for U.S. f Isher- 

^ men to participate In fisheries 
for highly migratory species 
wherever they are found , to 
have access to areas of 
historical U.S. fishing that 
may be within the jurisdic- 
tions of other nations, and to 
participate where appropriate 

X in fishing for underutilized 
species within other nations* 
jurisdictions, and not subject 
histdrlcally to U.S. fishing. 
[202(a)(4).] 

1.10 Strengthen inter- 
national arrangements with 

^ respect to salmonid sjtoclcs of 
U.S. origin and other fish ' 
stoclcs shared with adjacent 
nations. [202(a)(4KB).l 



The Federal Government haa 
no authority to manage 
fisheries except In cases ' C 
where international treaties, ' 
endangered species and, In 
certain Instances, creatures of 
the shelf are involved. It is 
anticipated that with ex- 
tension of U.S. flsherles^ - 
jurisdiction the United Sfsites 
will be given the responsibility 
for management and con- 
servation of fish stocks out to 
200 miles from shore. A new 
national policy should be 
^ adopfed to create a 
cooperative State/ Federal « 
management authority to 
overcome deficiencies which 
have existed in the past. For 
fisheries resources which are 
predominantly within the 
jurisdiction of a single state, 
management responsibility 
should remain with that state. 
V For fish stocks predominantly 
^ within three miles and shared • 
ty two or more states, or 
which migrate seasonally be- 
tween state and Federal 
jurisdictions, management 
should be by the states, with 
Federal assistance and ad- 
vice. Provision sl]ould be 
mfitte-forthe Federal 
Gpvernment under certain 
conditions to break Impasses 
which may arise between 
states in the management of 
such stocks. For fisheries 
beyond the territorial limit, 
management should be by the . 
' Federal Government, with 
advice and assistance from 



/ 



The numbers in parentheses 
following each management 
recommendation refer to the 
corresponding sections in the 
subsequently enacted P-L. 
94-265. 
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the stat^. Whatever govern- 
mental jurisdiction Is 
responsible for a particular 
ffshery, It must have authority 
to manage a stock throughout 
Its range. 

Tfie policy and Imple- • 
mentation debistons made . 
concerning state and Federal 
roles In management must 
*take into account the needs 
and Interests of commercial 
and recreational fishermen 
and the general public. 
Statistlcal and scientific 
information will have to be 
obtained as quickly as 
possible on stocks of 
significant value to establish 
sound bases for management 
decisions. Existing sur- 
veillarKce and enforcement 
programs will have to be 
improved and expanded to 
assure compliance with 
management programs. A 
system of ie^s should be 
established to support the 
management program. 



Present international 
arrangements will have to be 
modified as a result of the 
expected extensions of the 
fisheries jurisdictions of the 
U.S. and of other coastal 
nations. Studies of new- 
policies and mechanisms 
should be started soon to 
make cer^ln that t|ie new 
arrangemnts properly 
recognize R. Interests. The 
arrangements must provide 
for (1)the protection of 
salmonid stocksof U.S. 
origin ; (2) the nr^alntenance of 
stocks of highly migratory 
species and stocks 
historically fished by U.S. 
nationals, but now within the 
" jurisdictions of other coun- 
^ tries ; and (3) the continued 
* access by U.S.'fishermen to 
all such stocks. 



Two fundamental changes 
from present practice and 
policy are proposed here: (1) 
allocating the responsibility to 
the Federal Government for 
management of fisheries that 
remain predominantly outside 
the territorial limit, and (2) 
providing Ihe opportunity tc^ 
control access to a given 
fishery when It can be 
demonstrated that exercise of 
this option Is desirable or 
necessary. 



1.1 



Rilpnage fish stocks 
for optimum 
utilization. 

Optimum utlllzatlpn Is defined 
as that which provides the 
greatest benefit to the Nation 
as determined on the basis of . 
all relevant economic, socM, 
blologlcaj, and environmental 
factors, but In any event sets , 
the level o1 harvest below that' 
which will cause ecological 
da(tnage.Jt offers the 
flexibility that enables ^ 
management to meet the wlqp 
variety pf. needs occdrring In 
different regions and different ' 
fisheries. It involves a con- 
tinuing process of 
establishing and evaluating 
goals for a fishery through 
consideration of all aspects of 
local, regional, and national 
interest, and the use of the 
best available technlque^to • 
achieve these goals. Particular 
resources may be reserved for 
recreational or commercial 
fishing In situations In which 
social, economic or other 
factors make joint use 
inappropriate. 
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Maximum sustained yield 
should be abasic guideline for 
optimum utilization of the 
totar biomass or of Individual 
species, as appropriate. The 
harvest should not exceed 
MSY except In unusual in- 
stances in which It Is 
determined to be desirable to 
fish a^ock more heavily for a 
spepiffc purpose, e g , to 

* reduce the abundance of 
dogfish tp improve thef Ishery 
for associated species Where 

• relevant ecological In- 
formation is lacking, han^est 
may be set' at some fixed level 

' below MSY Where such data 
are available and cannd! be 
considered in making an MSY 
estimate, they should be 
evaluated as objectively as 
possible and considered In ^ 
establishing the harvest leyel.^ 
Under optimum utilization, 
iwlSY may be established as 
th^ management objective in 
one fishery and maximum net 
economic yield the objective 
in another. In some fisheries, 
either MSY or maximum net 
economic yield may be the 
principal objective. The ob- 
jective may be modified by 
Oj^iher objectives, as deter- 



mined to be appropriate/ 
provided there Is a full bn- 
derstandlng of the effects of 
such modification on the 
principal objective. 

A variety of situations will be 
encountered In determining 
the optimum utilization of fish 
stocks. For some fish stocks 
it may be deslr^le to prohibit 
or reduce harvest for a period / 
to rebuild them, or to pemilt f 
only a limited harvest to ^ ^ 
mamtam the stocks as prey 
for more^lesirable species. 
With some stocks the harvest 
may need to be restricted to 
control the incidental catch of 
immature fish of atnore 
valuable species, whereas in 
still other stocks optimum 
utilization may involve per- 
mitting the harvest of im- 
mature fish. In certain stocks 
used by both commercial and 
recreational fishermen, the 
objective of management may 
be to maintain the population 
at a higher level than essential 
for ecological balance to 
provide better recreational 
fishing. Management for 
optimum yield must give 
adequate recognition to the , 
need for safety factors which 
allow for the uncertainty of 
biological information. 
Managenrrent plans must be 
designed to retain future 
options for each fishery. 



1.2 



Establish state and 

Federal institutional 

anrangements for 

management 

of domestic 

fish resources. 

The structures of Institutional 
arrangements for fisheries 
management should take into 
account^he types of 
management planning and 
operations Involved. As 
visualized in this recom- 
mendation, a management 
plan is a comprehensive 
statement identifying the 
objectives appropriate to a 
fishery and setting out actions 
for achieving them. A 
management plan usually will 
be prepared for a single 
species or for a group of 
associated species, and If 
possible for a total biomass. 




Any management plan should 
be developed with con* 
sideration of all available 
Information on the In- 
ten-elationships among the 
subject species, th^ 
associated species, and tfiS^ 
environment. A baslc-^ 
assumption In these 
recomrtiendatlons Is that 
management plans will be 
established for individual 
stocks pr groups of stocks 
wherever they occur, r^wr 
than for each jurisdicticwir 
which the stock or groups < 
stocks occur. Management, 
measures may differ In various 
parts of a stock's range, based 
on established need for such 
variations, but they will be 
related to the overall manage- 
ment plan for the stock. 

1.2.1 Establish major 
policies and guidelines for 
managing fisheries In the 
contiguous fisheries zone and 
for implementlngthe 
managemerit program for 
them. ^ 

Basic national policy for 
marine fisheries management 
should be established by ^ 
Congress through a fisheries 
management act. Within the 
policy set by Congress, NCAA. 
shouKJ develop national 
guidelines and criteria to 
guWrftheoperatlons of Jthe 
Regional Fisheries . , 
Management Organizations to 
be described later. In 
development of such 
guidelines and criteria, 
maximum opportunity to 
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contri bute advice and counsel 
should be afforded the states, 
commercial and recreational 
fishermen, other user groups, 
and concerned organizations 
and Individuals. ^ ^ ' 

1.2.2 Fish stocks that occur 
predominantly within the 
jurisdiction of a state should 
be managed by that state. 

Each coastal state should 
review and brihg up to date. In 
IJght of Increasing pressure on 
the resources, Its programs 
for managemen t of fish stocks 
of significant value In Its 
territorial waters. 

1.2.3 Fish stocks that occur 
predominantly In the territorial 
sea and are d retributed in or 
move through the waters of 
two or more states should be 
managed jointly by the states 
with F^ederal assistance 
through Regional Fisheries 
Management Organizations 
(hereafter Reg portal 
Organizations); . 

These Regional Organizations . 
should be Created by Federal 
legislation. Each should 
Include among its voting ^ 
members the head of the 
fisheries agenpy^in each state 
of the region and the Regional 
^Director of the National 
Marine Fisheries Service. The 
Regional Organizations 



should be given the following 
powers and duties. 

1. To recommend to the 
Secretary which stocks of 
fish are of sufficient Im- 

- Dortaace to have 
ifnanagement plans 
prepared for them. 

2. To prepare management 
plans for these fisheries 
and to submit them to the 
Secretary for review, for 
amendment if necessary, 
and for approval and 
promulgation by the 
Secretary.. 

3. To submit recom- 
mendations to the 
Secretary on guidelines 
and criteria such as op- 
timum yield, 
domestic/foreign quota 
allocations^ and fees to be 
charged domestic and 
foreign fishermen, 

4. To combine or coordinate 
their efforts with adjoining 
Regional Organizations 
where a particular fish 
stock extends beyond the 
geographic area of 
responsibility of aslngle 
Regional Organization;, 

In the development and im- 
plementation of management 
plans for a fishery not shared 
by all of the states In the 
region, the Regional • 
Organization could operate 
through a ^ub-group con- 
sisting of raembers from the 
affected s^tes and the \ 
Regional Director of theV 
National Ms^lne Fisheries 
Service. 




Each Regional Organization 
should hav^ a professional 
staff with necessary clerical 
supportwto coordinate the 
work and conduct essential 
necessary functions In 
communication and liaison. 

The manjagement plans 
should bi developed by the 
affected states and the 
Federal G overnment working 
throughUie Regional 
Organizations. Where 
possible, tnfe plans for fish 
stocks predOTiinantly in the 
territorial sea and distributed 
between two or more states 
should be implemented by 
regulations enacted in each of 
the affected states. State 
fisheries agencies which do 
not have the authority to adopt 
such regulations should seek 
amendment of their basic ' , 
statytes to give them the 
regulatory authority needed 
' for effective management . 
Appropriate language for such 
an amendment Is available In ^ 
the suggested "Marine 
Fisheries Management Act" 
developed by the National 
Ta^k Force of the Council of 
State Governments. Federal 
legislation should provide that 
If the stat^ cannot agree on a 
management plan, or If ^hey 
are unable to Implement an 
agrped upon plan, the 
S^ecretary of Commerce 
should prepare a management 
plan toc^he fishery concerned 



and assume responsibHJty for 
regulation of the fishery 
pursuant to the management 
plan. 

1 .2.4 Fish stocks occunring 
predominantly In the con- 
tiguous fisheries zone should 
be managed primarily by the 
Federal Government with the 
advlde of the states through 
the Regional Organizations. 

Federal legislation should be 
enacted which will allow 
Implementation of 
management plans and 
regulations for stocks that are 

^distributed primarily beyond 
the territorial sea, but which 
allow for management of such 
stocks through their range. 
The ReglonaifOrganizatlons 
will have all oithe same 
responslbilltles^and 
auttiorltles for contiguous 
zone resources as outlined 

,abovd In Seqtlon 1 .2.3, for 
stocks distributed 
predominantly In the territorial 

' sea between two or more 
states. 

The Federal GovernnMnt may 
delegate to a sia\^0^ group 
of states certain aspects of 
the Implementation of a 
management plan where the 
state or states have 
demonstrated the interest and 
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. capability to assume these 
responsibilities. Among these 
Is the opportunity to par- 
ticipate as ^lly as legally 
possible in providing advice 
and guidance to the Federal 
Governme;it on the 
negotiation of International 
agreements affecting fisheries 
of concern to a region . Joint , 
Involvement of Federal and 

-^tate representatives will 
assure nnaJdmum con- 
tributions of state information 
and experience and. will help 
ellnnlnatethe misun- 
derstandings and conflicts 
that may result If the con- 
cerned states have inadequate 
opportunity to be heard in 
International negotiations; 



1.3 



Insure that interested 
parties have the 
opportunity to advise 
on the needs for 
fish management 
plans and the 
content^ of them. 

ConnmerT>^l and recreational 
fishermen yill beaff^ted by 
man'^gement regulations, 
aepresetntatjves otcon- 
serv5ltiOn"ap^onsimier in- 
tej::3StH^ups will I" '"'^ 



oerned with the effects of the ^ 
^Isherlesvand fisheries , 
managemept^programs on the 
efttxironment and on the fog0^ 
supply. In addition, effective 
fisheries rnanagement 
requires the cooperation of 
various segments of the in- 
dustry in implementation of 
management plans and in 
funnishing data for stock, _ 
assessrnentand Infomnation^ ' 
on fishing operations. It is 
essential, therefore, that 
these mterested groups be 
involved mtKe development of 
managenwrt plans. 

1.3.1 The existing Marine 
Fisheries Advisory Committee 
could function as the national 
advisory body To the Ad- 
ministrator of NOAA on 
fisheries management. 

1.3.2 Federal legislation 
should authon2fe the Regional 
Organizations to appoint 

" advisory cpmmittees as 
needad. 

1.3.3 ''The Federal Govern- 
ment andthe Regional ^ 
Organizations should solicit 
through public hearings and 
other mechanisms the advice 
and cooperation of interested 
parties regarding plans and 
proposed regulafions. . 

• " . ^ 



1.4 



Develop a sound 
statistical and 
scientific data base 
for the fisheries 
resources to be 
managed. 

Effective management 
requires inf omnation on the 
abundance, distribution, and 
condition of stocks and the 
effects of various fishing 
levels and of environmental 
changes on stock abundapce 
and distribution. Suqh^n- 
fomnatic^ is being ootained 
pn a number of stocks at 
present undecthe NatijOnai 
Marine Fisheries Senrice's 
Marine Resources Monitoring, 
Assessment and PredictWi 
(MARMAP) program^and 
through research programs of 
some states. However, it is 
presently far short of that * 
needed for effective 
management of many fish- 
eries. 

In addition-1oJth4>MARMXp 
' program, much applied and 
basic research on marine fish 
resources and fisheries is 
being conducted by the ' ' 
Federal Government, the state 



govern ments, andurllver- 
sities. The effectiveness of 
thiaresearch should be 
evaluated In light of demands 
of management and new 
efforts channeled into vofds 
found. In addition to 
biological infomnation, ef- 
fective management requires 
studies on the economic and 
sociological aspects of fish- 
eries concerned, and ad- 
ditional research to improve 
fisheries management 
methods*. 

1.4.1 Establish standards for 
assessment of fish stocks as 
part of the national policies 
and guidelines for fisheries 
management. 

1.4.2 Expand the National 
Marine Fisheries Service's 
Marine Resources Monitoring) 
Assessment s\nd Prediction 
program, inciuding 
cooperative fish stocks 
assessment wprk^with the > 
states, universities, and the 
industry, to obtain on a 
continuing basis the needed 

liinf omnation on all fish stocks 
to be managed. 
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1.5 



Improve and expand 
Federal and state 
surveillance and 
enforcement^ 
capabilities as 
needed. 

Effective surveillance of 
f i3Mng operations and en- 
forcement of regulations are 
required to insure the success 
T>f fisheries management 
programs. The pattern of 
enforcement and surveillance 
actlviti^es now can'ied out 
covers fishing areas adjacent 
to the United States with a 
frequency that provides 
generally good coverage. 
However, to provide the^ 
survelttance and enforcement 
efforts required for sound 
management throughout the 
area of extended jurisdiction 
will necessitate an increase in 
the size and cost of these 
programs. The cost of en- 
forcejnent can be lessened 
and the fishermen's problems 
and costs in complying with 
reguiation^educegUf en- 
forcement aspects We given 
proper attention in developing 
regulations. ^ , 



States should continue to 
have primary responsibility for 
surveillance and enforcement 
within state territorial waters. 

1.5.1 As the Federal agency 
responsible for the 
managementof marine fish- 
eries resources, NOAA should 
develop and implement, in 
cooperation with the U.S.- 
Coast Guard and with the 
states as appropriate, ef- 
fective national surveillance 
and enforcement programs in 
the areas of U.S. jurisdiction. 

To strengthen enforcement 
capabilities, and to achieve 
the most cost-effective 
surveillance of foreign as well 
as domestic fishing activities, 
the program should employ all 
appropriate procedures, in- 
cluding: (1) mandatory 
reporting tHi-ough established 
communication systems and 
methods; (2) mandatory 
reporting in log books; (3) 
positioning equipment and 
remote sensing; (4) sur- 
veillance flights; (5) observers 
on selected vessels; and (6) 
random vessel patrols to 
perform at-sea boardings and 
inspections. Dockside in- 
spections of the domestic 
fleet also should be per- 
formed. The possible con- 
tributions of information by ^ 
military, space, and in- 
telligence agencies should be 
.^considered in development of 
the surveillance program. 



States demonstrating interest . 
and capability in surveillance 
and enforcement of fisheries 
regulations over U.S*. citizens 
beyond stjate territorial waters 
should 'be encouraged, and 
may be financially assisted, to 
participate in joint sur- 
veillance and enforcement of 
fisheries regulations under 
Federal deputlzation. 

1.5.3^ Expand research and 
development with respect to 
new and innovative sur- - 
velilance and enforcement 
systems and techniques, 
including electronic and 
satellite monitoring. 

The goals dfsych im- 
provements should be td 
reduce the costs and increase ^ 
the effectiveness. 

1.5.4 GivetofslOAAthe 
authcrrity to impose civil 
penalties for violations of 
Federal fishing regulations by 
domestic fishermen. 

The pros^ution of violations 
should bequickand 
equitable. Prosecution under 
civil proceedings to the fullest 
extent possible will assure 




1.5.2 Integrate totj: 
extent practicafine 
capabilities of the states and 
of the Federal Government for 
. surveillance and enfoitement. 



uniformltyt)f appllcatlonV/^ 
througnout the country and 
.quicken settlement^ 

The attorneys and the Federal 
courts shouldVemain 
responsible for prosecution of 
forejgn violators of U.S. 
regulations. TheU.S. 
Department of State should ' ' 
continue its role with regard to 
enforcement Upon foreign ' 
fisheries as this relates to 
U.S. foreign policy. 
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1.6 



Establish a 
mechanism for 
limiting entry Into 
fisheries where 
biological', economic 
and social evidence 
show such actloato 
be appropriate. 

' — 

It Should be pointed out at the 
onset that this proposed 
concept does not visualize the 
Imposltioaof a limited entry 
system on any given fishery at 
this time. Intensive 
evaluation, Industry review, 
and other studies would of 
necessity precede any action. 
Limited ealryisnotan 
essential component in 
management of most of our 
fisheries, it is an option which 
would benefit our fishermen In 
some cases and should be 
maintalned^as an option. 



Fisheries In the United States 
have been treated as a 
^common property resource, 
and have not generally been 
associated with clearly 
defined and enforceable 
property rights except for 
leasing of lands for shellfish 
culture, and salmon in private, 
hatcheries. Access to a 
resource Is opgfl^ and it may 
beexpbUecf^yall w^o wish 
to en^Sge In flshlng^Ha 
general, as a fishery develops 
and profits Increase, more 
effort Is attracted to the In- 
dustry. Up to ao^rtalnpoint, 
larger yields cap be^tlirvested 
with greater amx)u<its of fish- 
ing effort; but continuous 
Increases In effort beyond that 
required to harvest the 
maximurp sustainable yield 
result In diminishing catches. 

Even if overfishing does not 
take place, there are 
sonretlmes undesirable 
economic consequ<&nces to 
free access. More vessels tend 
to be attracted to the Industry 
than are necessary to harvest 
the available resource. Ex- 
cessive capital and labor 

^frequently enter the fishery 
under these circumstances. 
As excess fishing effort is 
applied, tKe cost per unit of 
production incre^Bes. The 
total revenues are slWecTby 
more and nnore producers 

/ until no profit remains to be 
distributed, and revenues 
equal cosfs. 



Before fisheries reach this 
point, economfc efficiency 
should be improved through 
the use of less fishing effort. 
In economic terms, the most 
efficient operation of the fish- 
ery occurs when the maximum 
net economic revenue is 
produced. The economic 
benefits w(\ich result can be 
shared by the fishermen and 
the consumer. 

The inability of present U.S. 
management machinery to 
limit entry injo coastal fish- 
eries has in some situations 
resulted in overexploitatlon, 
overcapitalization, and user 
conflicts. 



Several techniques can be 
employed to limit entry to 
fisheries. Including license 
limitations, taxes and fees, 
and fishermen quotas. None 
of these options is universally 
applicable: Careful con- 
sideration should be given to 
which one or which com- 
bination would be best suited 
to 9 particular fishery. ' 

In implementing limited entry, 
a means should be provided, 
usually referred to as grand- 
fathering, of assuring special 
consideration of fishermen 
currently participating in the , 
fishery. Thetransltion from 
unrestricted access to limited 
entry should be accomplished 
as fairly as possible and the 
burden of conserving the 
resource and the vitality of the^ 
^Mndustry should be bom^ln a 
wa^ that minimizes social and 
economic dislocation. 
Recommendations 3.2.1 and 
3.2.4 propose factors to be ^ 
considered in establishing 
limited entry. 
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1.7 



Establish a 
mechanism for 
allocating the harvest, 
providing for regional 
variations as 
appropriate. 

1 .7.1 Give domestic fisher- 
men preferential access to 
fish stocks within the 200-mlle 
zone consistent with optimum 
utilization.^ 

1 .7.2 Give foreign fishermen 
access to fish stocks beyond 
12 and upto200^lesupto 
the optimum utilization level 
after the needs of domestic 
fishermen have been ac- 
commodated. 

In establishing optimum 
utilization of a fish stock, a 
part of all of the potential yidid 
nnay be reserved to prevent the 
incidental catch of immature 



fish of other stocks, to provide 
recreational fishing of better 
quality, to provide prey for 
other species, or for other 
management purposes. 

1.7.3 Allocate U.S. fisheries 
resources in excess of U.S. 
requirements among foreign 
countries accordingto 
provisions expected to be 
included in a treaty afnerging 
from the Law of the Sea 
Conference. In the absence of 
a treaty, consider among othelt^ 
things the demonstrated 
willingness of affected 
nations to abide by sound 
conservation measures, the 
existence of traditional 
foreign fisheries and the 
special needs of interested 
natjons. As a condition of 
licerteing, foreign fishing 
vessels should be required to 
record and submit appropriate 
catch and effort data. f 

1 J.k Any harvest allocation 
among states of interstate fish 
stocks and stocks in the 
contiguous zone should be 
made by the Regional 
Organization as part of the 
management plan for that 
stock. 

1.7.5 , Any harvest allocation 
of stocks which occur totally 
within the waters of a single 
state should be made by that 
state. 



1.8 



Develop a funding 
system to pay 
management Qosts. 

Management cost^ Include 
the costs of.operations, 
research, regulation, relevant 
environme*nt protection, and 
enforcement, ^fnanagement 
system which will restore 
depleted stocks, and maintain 
stocks at high neld levels will 
cost substantially more than 
the present management 
efforts, even witfi Improved 
efficiency of operations. The 
present annual expenditures 
for surveys and other activities 
related to management of 
marine fisheries are estimated 
to be about $110 mllllon^$60 
million by the coastal states, 
$25 million by NOAA, and $25 
million by the Coast Guard. 

Adequate funding Is essential 
to the success of managernent 
and thus to the ability of the 
United States to cany out Its 
responsibilities for conserving 
andajtlllzing th^ fisheries 



resources In the area of ex-" 
tended jurisdiction. At 
present, management 
programs are funded primarily 
from Federal and state general 
funds and state license fees. 

If d^endence were placed 
solely on the continuance of 
the present s/stem of fund- 
Ing, major Iricreases In 
general funding would be 
required on the part of both 
State and Federal Govern- 
ments. Since such ap- 
propriations wouW have to 
compete with other high 
priority state and national . 
needs, It appears unrealistic 
to expect general fund ap- 
propriations to provide all of 
tji|9 additional funding 
required for long term fish- 
eries management. It Is 
4)robably equally unrealistic to 
Qxpect jall management cost to 
be borne l?y fishermen. The 
result Is likely to be that some 
Increase In appropriated funds 
will be required, Especially 
during the perlopl of transition 
toacomq^rehenslve 
management regime, but that 
some part of the ultimate cost 
can be covered from license 
fees and other charges. 

1.8.1 Continue the present 
system of funding fisheries 
management from various 
Federal and state sources and 
expand as appropriate. 



J 
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1.8.2 Llcens^ all domestic 
marine conomjJ/clal and 
recreational f ishermen and 
allocate the Ificome to the 
^t^itd and Fedei^l 
management agencies. 

^ Some states novv have 
licensing systems for marine 

' cominercialand/or 
recr^tton^l fisheries, and in 
som0 cases significant in- 
come Is derived from these. 
On theother>iand, the 
management system en- ^ 
vi^iohed will placd new 

^^espqnslbllity on the Federal 
Govefnment, involving ad-.^ 

. ' ditfdQai costs, including aid to 
the s^tes to dTpand their own 
management capabilities. In 
developing the policies for 
coopeil^tiv^ State / Federal 



fisherleS.management It has 
been assumed that some of 
these costs can be coverec) 
from income from license fges 
op the fisheries. A vexing 
ptp^em^xists on. how an 
equitable arrangement of a ' 
Federal and state license fe^ 
system can be erected which 
wHi not deprtve the states of - 
existing income, which will ' 
provide the't=ederal Govern- j 
ment wlt^ a share of future ^ 
income, and.whlch will not 
impose an improper burden on 
the users of fishery resources. 
This probiem*requlres Im- 
mediate study. 

Thestat^afid federal 
licensing systems shoifld be 
coordinat^dso as^o support 
the managel^nt progranis by 
providing the means to obtain 
R^ed^d catch and effort 
, statistics. Licensing, 
in-espective of the existence or 
amount of a fee, Is essential 
to ttee collection of muctKJf 
the basic statistical in- 
fonnationreqalredbya ^ 
resource management 
program. 

For a more detaiied.recom- ^ 
mendation on iicensiriggf 
marine recre atlonQ i fW lTng, 
see Recommendation 4.1 .3. 

1 .8.3 The states should give 
consideratiorf to appropriate 
poundage fees for domestlo^ 
commercial landings as a 
source of funding for 
management programs^ 



r- 



1.8.4 The Federal Govern 
^rn^tshouidjassessfeeson , 
"all foreign fishing permitted^ 

within th9 U.S. jurisdiction. 

Iti addition to the authority to 
assess aiee to pay 
management costs, the 
Federafpovernment should 
be ablexo reserve the rights 
place a charge on ioreign f ish- 
Jng, for us6 of the resource, 
when such a.charg^ is 
determined to be appropriate. 

Ln establishing ^ fep system 
forforeign fishing, con- . 
sideration should be given to 
its relation to the fees that 
being charged or may be 
charged U.S. nationals by 
foreign countries for flshlngln^ 
their waters The possibilit^of 
levying appropriate addltlo%il 
ytaxes'On imports of fisheries 
products as a meansof ^ - 
efraying management costs 
^iso s|iould be e)$iored. 
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1.9 



Provide contir 
opportunity f pi 
flsherihen to' 
participate In f 
for highly migr 
species where^ 
are found, to 
acces^ to are: 
historical U.S. 
that may be wi 
jurisdictions o 
nations, and 1 
participate wh 
appropriate in 
for undemfiliz 
species within 
nfitions' Jurlsd 
not subj^t . 
historipall]^ to 
fishing. 



The United States h 
and valuable fisherl 
highly migratory: 
primarllytuna, cone 
large part In Interna 
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wateraor in waters that may 
come witWn the jurisdictions, 
a^xtended, of other coastal 
nations. Present 
arrangements are inadequate 
for international management 
of these species. As ^ith 
coastal stocks, hi^ly , 
migratory stocks should be 
managed as entities 
throughout their ranges and 
despite their distribution or 
migrations from one national 
jurisdiction to another. 

Other major U.S. distant- 
water fisheries including 
those for shrimp off Mexico, 
Brazil, and the Gu tanas will be 
affected by the extension of 
the exclusive jurisdictions of 
these countries. The 
designatlpn of the spiny 
lobster speicies as a creature 
of the continental shelf by the 
Bahamian Government hjas 
adversely affected U.S. fisher- 
men. 



1.9.1 The U.S. Government 
should advocate and par* 
ticipate in International fish- 
eries management progYams 
designed to conserve highly 
migratory fish stocKs 
throughout tbeir ranges and to 
provide opportunity for U.S. 
fishermen to participate in 
these fisheries. 

1.9.2 Highly migratory 
species such as tunas, bill- 
fishes, and sharks, which are 
found in international wat^s, 
should be managed by ap- 
propriate international 
organizations. Each coastal 
nation should control its 
nationals fishing these stocks 
in accordance with the 
promulgated regulations. 
When the fish migrate into the 
contiguous zone of a coastal 
nation, that nation should 
regulate all fishing for these 
stocks, again in accordance 
with regulations established 
for conservation and 
management of stocks by 
appropria{p international fish- 



eries organizations. In the 
absepce of international 
agreements, management 
should be undertaken by State 
and Federal Governments as 
appropriate. 

1.9.3 The U.S. Government 
should negotiate International 
agreements to secure con- 
tinued opportunity for U.S. 
fishermen to participate in 
historicaLU.S. fisheries within 
the extended jurisdictions of 
other nations, and to permit 
U.S. fishermen to participate 
when appropriate, in fishing 
for underutilized species 
Within the jurisdictions of other 
nations and not subject 
historically to U.S. fishing. 

Results such as these might 
be accomplished by: 

1. Negotiations of reasonable 
license fees for U.S. fisher- 
men when such are ap- 
propriate. 



2. Negotiations of reciprocal 
fish ing rights with adjacent 
countries. 

3. Offering U.S. research and 
technical assistance in 
various fields, including 
fisheries, to help the 
cooperating nations. 

4. Providing opportunity and 
, technical assistance for 

establishing joint fishing 
ventures in foreign 
countries. . 

5. Negotiations of 
preferential tariffs for entry 
of fishery products from 
nations permitting entry of 
U.S. fishermen. 

Training for fishermen In 
developing countries to 
utilize their local coastal 
fisheries. 
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Strengjihen ' 
interna^onal 
. arrangements with 
* respect to'salmonid 
stQcksbf U.S. origin 
and other fish stocks 
shared with adjacent 
nations. 

^ ^ 

. The U.S. Government shojjl(f 
seek agreement in the Law of 
the Sea Conference and ^ n 
international commissions to 
minimize the catch of U.S. 
salmonid stocks on the high . 
seas beyond the*U.S. con- 
tiguous zone. The United 
States should deveiop . 
agreements with the coast^Mt; 
nations to minimize the eaten 
of U.S. salmonids In their 
respective contiguous z6nes , 
and should seek bilateral or 
, multilateral cooperation where 
U.S. sarmonids intermingle 
with the salmonid stocks of 
other coastal nations. 



The United States and other 
nations may hav^ joint in- " • 
terest in other fish stocks off 
. their respective coasts 
because certain stocks such 
as halibut, cod, flounder, ' 
northern anchovy, and shrimp 
migrate or aradistributed be- 
tween their areas of 
jurisdiction. 

1.10.1 Obtain prohibition of 
high seas salmonid tishing by 
all parties beyond thecountry- 
of-origin's continguous zone o 
as part of a Convention 
resulting from the LOS 
Conference. 

1.10.2 Seek acceptance of 
ttie concept of country-of- 
origin management of 
salmonid stocks throughout 
their migratory range. 

1.10.3 Should the Law of the 
Sea Conference fail to adopt 
provisions protecting 
salmonids on the high seas, 
negotiate bilateral or 
multilateral agreements with 
nations having high seas fish- 
eries with the potential to 
catch sahnonids. 

1 .10.4 Manage other stocks 
common to the United States 
and adjacent countries jointly 
through bilateral 
arrangements. . ' 



New and expanded education 
and training programs will be 
needed to provide the basic 
information for management- 
and to assure the im- 
plementation of management 
programs. There is an urgent 
need to develop and support 
such MOjgrams, not only to 
heighten the general . 
^^wareness of the significance 
of the Nation's fisheries 
resources, but to enlarge the 
pools of trained personnel 
that will be required. The new 
respdnsibilities that come 
with extended jurisdiction will 
demand larger numbers of 
scientists, technicians, and 
administrators prepared to 
conduct the complex 
management system then 
necessary. The design of new 
programs, if they are needed^ 
will be the function bf 
academic institutions and 
technical schools, and one to 
which the Sea Grar^t Program ^ 
can make an important ^nd 
constructive contribution. 



\ 
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CONSERVE AND ENHANCE FiSHHABITATS 



Recommendation 



2. 



Reverse the 
downward trends in « 
quantity and quality 
of fish habitats by / 
minimizing further 
losses and 
degradation of these 
habitats, restoring 
and enhancing them 
where possible, and 
establishing 
protected areas where 
necessary, while 
recognizing other 
compatible essential 
uses of fish habitat 



areas. 



?.1 Improve the con- 
/Sideration given to fish 
habitats in key decision- 
making processes. 

2.2 Mitigate losses of 
habitat, where possible 



restore habitats lost or 
deg'jrided, and develop 
economically feasible 
enhancement opportunities. 

2.3 Establish sanctuaries, 
reserves or other systems 
when necessary to protect 
cgtical fish habitats, 
production, and associated 
recreational and esthetic 
values. 

2.4 Improve the quality and 
mcrease the dissemmation of 
information required for ef- 
fective fish habitat con- 
servation. 



A fish habitat is the 
geographical area and its 
associated environmental 
features required by a fish 
species to complete its 
natural life cycle. Therefore, 
wise use of areas that serve as 
habitats for finfish and shell- 
fish Is of utmost iniportance 
to all fisheryjnterests 
and to the Nation. 

Habitats for the Nation's 
marine f isheryresources 
include the coastal areas and 
anadromous fish streams, 
(whefe approximately two- 
thirds of the country's 



Economically important fin- 
fish and shellfish are 
produced) and the offshore , 
areas, particularly of the oujar 
continental shelf. The habftats 
of greatest concern are thpse 
of the coastal zon^, where 
J land and s^a meet and (even 
J more importantly), where man 
\and sea meet. Coastal 
ri^bitats support populations 
of animals used for food, 
recreation, and many other 
diverse and intense uses. 
Rising interest m developing 
resources of the outer con- 
tinental shelf has also brought 
into focus the importance of 
fish habitats in this area. 



Human activities in aquatic 
areas can have adverse im- 
pacts on fishery resources 
The rapid increase in coastal 
development in thQ last 25 
years has sharply increased 
the problems associated with 
such development. Given 
sufficient knowledgeand 
management processes to use 
it effectively, the adverse 
results of many of these 



actions on fish can be avoided 
or minimized. Much has 
already been accomplished by 
legislation and research, but 
acceleration of these efforts is 
needed to reduce habitat 
tosses while at the same time 
giving greater flexibility and 
reducing delays in essential 
developments in aquatic 
areas. Among the effects of 
development aretiie 
following: Disposal of un- 
treated municipal and in- 
dustrial wastes into water- 
ways results in con- 
tamination and depletion of 
shellfish and finfish stocks. 
Fish habitats are destroyed by 
dredging and filling 
operations associated with 
maintenance or expansion of 
the Nation's navigable waters, 
by development of real estate 
properties in wetland areas, 
and by the removal of sand 
and gravel. Dams and 
. reservoirs inundate spawning 
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areas, and impede spawning 
runs and the downstream 
migration of young 
anadromous species. Im- 
poundments and withdrawals 
Replete the flow of fresh water 
to estuaries, and this may 
result in the degradation of 
estuarine wdter quality. 

Some of the adverse effects 
on fish+iabitats result from 
esisentiaf human activities. 
The rapid pace 6f coastal ' 
development will probably 
continue. Therefore, the * 
perpetuation of these habitats 
through the conservation of 
spawning, nursery, and feed- 
ing areas must be considered 
a national goal. Careful 
planning, desian, and ' 
selective development can 
minimize adverse effects. 
Multiple use management can 
balance socio-economic 
needs, including those for 
food and recreation. As ex- 
amples, prudent site selection 
and design of power plants 
can greatly reduce their im- 
pact on living marine 
resources ; proper treatment 
of municipal and industrial 



wastes can improve degraded 
habitat , restricting the use of 
wetlands to activities which 
are water-dependent can 
minimize useconflipts, 
carefully plaftrtld disposal can 
reduce the effects of dredge . 
and fill activities, iad(;^sapd 
hatcheries can minimize the 
impact of dams on 
anadromous fish; planned 
fresh water releases can 
enhance downstream 
habitats. Legislation already - 
exists to accomplish many of 
these management actions. It 
must be used mora ef- 
fectively. • 

Although adverse^ffects on 
fish habitat^areas can be 
reduced by Improved 
management', some loss or 
degraded iMcanT^e expected 
to contlneir To counteract 
these losses, habitats should 
be restored and enhanced 
wherever possible. One of the 
goals of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1972'is restoration of 
water quality "...which 
provides for the protection 
and propagati^ of fish, sheH- 
flsh, and wildlife and provides 
for jnecreiation In and on the 
* water..." The removal of . i 
unnecessary dams can restore 



spawning areas to 
anadromous fish and fresh 
water flows to estuaries. 
Technology is in the offing for 
enhancing ^reas of low 
productivity, including the 
increase in net prdduction of 
fish through the creation of 
marshlands on open water 
dredge disposal sites', and by 
the construction of artificial 
reefs. 



Man$f salmonid hatcheries 
have b4en constructed to 
mitigate the^^ffects of dam 
construction. Additional 
hatchery production could 
enhance fish prodi^lon In * 
rivers and in marine ai:eas 
Guaranteed mlnirrium year- 
round releases of water from 
dams could promote 
anadromous fish production 
in rivers susceptible to 
seasonal low flows. Existing 
mitigation programs may be 
insufficient to offset the . 
losses which are likely to 
occur even with Improved 
environmental management. 
Increased effort ip necessary 
to reverse the trend, and . 
achieve higher levels of * 
production. 



In some areas It may appear 
that even if all feasible 
mitigation, enhancement, and 
restoration efforts were to be 
taken, envlcon mental changes 
would result in destruction of 
habjtatsand in reductions In 
recreational fishing appeal In 
this evenf, the only soldtion 
may t>e to set aside those 
areas and forbid destructive 
uses. The alternative would be 
to accept f ishery'and * « 
recreational losses. When a 
decision is made to protect * 
habitat areas, legislation 
exists tp establish sarictuarles 
in which certain actlvifles are 
permitted under careful 
management control and 
regulation. 

This recommendation has 
been developed to Increase 
the effective use of present . 
legislation designed to reduce 
degradation and'destruction 
of marine and anadromous 
habitats and to minimize the 
burden oh essential « 
developments The following 
actions ire required to carry 
out thls^ recommendation. 
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2.1 



, Improve the 
consideration given to 
fish habitats in key 
decisionmalcing 

' processes. 

A number of Federal and state 
laws have over the yeiirs been 
Instrumental In achieving 
habitat protection Of these, 
the Fish and Wildlife Ckx>r- 
dination Act of'1958, as 
amended, the National En- 
vironipentai Policy Act of 
1969/ the Coastal Zone 
Man^lgement Act of 1972, and 
their counterpart state laws 
provide the opportunities to 
insure consideration of fish 
habitat protection in marine 
development decisions. 

Full realization of this 
potential will require more 
effective application of these 
laws in Federal and state 
planning processes. For 

, example, the Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Act requires that 
- fishery^values be considered 
In the thousands of federally 
COiistructed and approved 

^ marine and estuarlne 
development actions. But 
current Federal and state 
programs ijnder this Act do 
not provide sufficient In-^ 
formation and adequately 
developed recommendations 



needed in the majority of 
actions. The National En- 
vironmental Policy Act has 
been effective in Improving 
the consideration of fishery 
resources in environmental 
impact statements and , 
subsequent decisions on 
Federal actions. However, the 
. Council on Environmental 
Quality in its 1973 Annual 
Report expressed concern 
about inadequate discussions 
of impacts, inadequate treat- 
ment of reviewing agencres** 
comments, and inadequate 
consideration of alternatives 
and their Impacts In a large 
number of environmental 
impact statements. Finally, 
carefully developed^gtate 
Coastal Zone Management 
programs, prepared under the 
Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972, have the potential 
to conserve effectively vast 
amounts of fish habitat 
Active participation by Federal 
and state fishery agencies Is 
needed to assist jn develop- 
ment of these plans 



The National Coordinating 
Committee on Fish and Wild- 
life and the National Water 
Resources Coordination 
Program I' and others have 
stated that improved ap- 
plication of thes^ laws will 
require program^ with em- 
phasis in three areas: (1) 
increased influence in the 
' conceptual and planning 
phase of development 
projects, (2) improved reviSw 
of specific permit or license 
requests, (3) inte^nsified 
coordination of programs 
among state^d Federal fish- 
ery agencies. To accomplish 
these the following actions 
should be considered 

2.1.1 Amend the Fish 5nd 
Wildlife Coordination Act of 
1958, as amended, to Insure 
fuller ccNerage of actions 
.affecting fisheries. 

Amendments should include; 
(1) expand coverage to 
projects and development of 
all Federal and development 
agencies, Including outer 
continental shelf develop- 
ment; (2)lncludeN0AA 
among agencies which are to 
be consulted on fisheries 
impacts; (3) strengthen 
mechanisms for effective 
consideration of fisheries, and 
(4) provide for transfer of 



funds from Federal con- ^ 
struction and licensing 
agencies to fish and wildlife 
agencies for conducting 
studies and investigations 
required by the Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act. 

2.1.2 State and Federal 
agencies concerned with 
developing or regulating land 
and water useprpjects should 
develop policies and practices 
which insure full con- 
sideration ^t all stages of the 
Impact of these projecjts upon 
fisheries. 

Fishery agencies should be ^ 
consultedin the course of 
formulating policies and 
practices for developnr^ent and - 
regulatory agencies to^nsure ' 
that the Impact of each ' 
program or project affecting 
fisheries Is analyzed from the 
outset, ahd at each ap-. * 
proprlate stage. Full Impact 
analysis of the effects of 
projec.ts and project alter- 
natives on fisheries should be 
m£|de In all Environmental 
Impact Statements prepared 



^ * 




V This committee, composetl of 
State fish and wijdilfe 
agencies, private ^ 
conservation groups, the Fish 
and Wllilllfe Service and the 
Natlohal Marine Fisheries 
Service was formed In1970 to 
develop and implement the 
recommendations of the 
"Action Report— Conservation 
and Enhancement of Fish and 
Wildlife In the National Water 
Resources Program." 




under the National Environ- 
mental Policy and ansAogous 
state laws. In view of the 
importance of the coastal 
zone to the maintenance of 
fish stocks, it Is especially 
important that plans 
developed under the Coastal 
Zone Management Act be fully 
reviewed by appropriate state 
and Federal agencies for fish- 
eries Impacts. 

2.1.3 -State and Federal 
agencies should develop 
measures to Insure a closer 
coordination in the review and 
monitoring of projects and 4 
programs. 

Although legal mechanisms . 
exist wh(ch provide a basis for 
reviewing and monitoring 
projects, the number of 
agencies Involved and their ^ 
overlapping responsibilities 
complicates and prolongs the 
process, leading to delays. 
Effective Interagency coor- 
dination could significantly 
accelerate action. Agencies 
should enter into Memoranda 
of Understanding or other 
agreements which will fm- 
prove and expedite con- 
sideration given to projects 



• 



and to the fisheries habitats. 
These should define areas of 
responsibility, eliminate over- 
lapping, and Insure maximum 
coordtnatlon In appropriate 

areas. ♦ 
» ' > . 

2.1v4 State and Federal 
agencies concerned wUh 
reviewing projects for their 
impact on fisheries should 
develop sufficient program 
capabilities to insure 
adequate review. 

Full consideration of fisheries 
values at each stage of) project 
I planning and implementation 
can only be achieved if the 
concerned agencies have 
sufficient trained staff and 
iunding to. ^ 

(1) Me^et their legal 
obligations under the 
National Environmental 
Policy Act, the Coastal 
Zone Management Act, 
the Fedefal Water 
Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1973, and 
the Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Ac^ as 
presently written^, or as 
amendea (See 
Recommendation 2.1 .1 .) 

(2) Assist non-fisheries ' 
^ agencies in planning the 

fisheries aspects of 
projects. 

The provision of adequate 
staff to meet these obligations 
will also speed up con- 
sideration of projects and 
reduce the waste of time and! 
funds which result from 
delays. 



2.2 



Mitigate losses of 
habitatrwhere 
possible, restore 
habitats lost or 
degraded, and 
develop economically 
feasible enhancement 
opportunities. ^ 

Some development agencies 
are require to take actions 
which compensate for adverse 
impactsDn fish stocKs and ^ * 
habitats resulting from their 
programs or policiels. The 
presenfrequirements for 
mitigation are not appliteble 
to all activities that cause 
I habitat losses and are 
inadequate to assure com- 
pensation for all fosses. 
Additional programs and 
policies to restore and 



enhance fish habitats require 
the following actions: 

2.2.1 Federal and state 
agencies responsible for 
development and regulatory 
activities in marine; estuarine 
and anadromous fish habitat 
areas should develop and 
implement policies under 
which enhancement and 
restoratipn prograrpsare 
instituted wherever admia- 
istrative decisions result in 
habitat loss or degradation. 

2.2.2 state and^ederal 
fishery agencies should 
expand their capability to 
provide de^lopment and 
regulatory agencies witli . 
technical information ahd 
assistance for enhancement 
and rest5raHpn programs. 



:( 
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2.3 



Establish sanctu- 
aHes, reserves or 
other systetns /- 
when necessary lo 
protect critical fish 
habitats, production, 
and associated 
recreational ^nd 
esthetic values. 

The surest way to perpetuate 
fish habitat areas in an un- 
spoiied condition )6 to obtain 
titie to them and establish 
them as sanctuaries, or under 
otherdesignatiohs that 
preclude degYa'dation and 
alteration. A number of 
Federal statutes exist which 
permit the preservation or 
protection of land and water 
areas in such a^anner. These 
include: the Marine 
Protection, ResearcTi, and 
Sangtuaries Act of 1972, the . 
Coastal Zone Management 
*Acfof1972,and National ' 
tVildlJfe Refuge System 
Administration Act of 1966. 
The£ndangered Species Act 
of 1973 (Section 7) provides 
for the identification of critical 
habitat of threatened or en- 
dangered species and the 
need to consider its preser;- 
vation in sanctuary proposals. 
The intent ofTltie III of the 



Marine Protection, Research 
and Sanctuaries Act of 1972 is 
to preserve or restore coastal 
^ marine areas for conservatlBhs 
recreation, ecological and 
e^hetic values. Title III 
provides an opportunity for 
state and Federal agencies, 
and non-governn^t in- 
terests, such as the com- 
mercial and recreational fish- 
ing industries, private con- 
servation clubs and societies, 
etc., to Identify important 
proposals, develop in- 
formation relevant to tJieir 
support, coordinate with other 
agencies and interests, and 
represent fisheries values and 
interests, as the proposals 
prbceed through the various 
stages of nomination, official 
designation, and development 
of rules and regulations 
reg&rding each proposed area. 
Support for such proposals by 
fishery agencies would facih . 



itate the establishment of 
Such areas,' while passive or 
^ inactive support would result 
In fewer and smaller protected 
areas and less protective rules 
and regulations for managing 
them. In order to increase the 
Nation's reserve of protected 
marine habitat areas, the 
following actions should be 
considered : 

2.3.1 Federal and state 
fishery agencies adopt and 
implement policies in support 
ofappropriate proposals for ^ 
the ^tabllshment of parks, ^ 
refuges, and particularly 
marine sanctuaries under Title 
III, which would permanently 
protect and preserve fish 
habitat: ' 

2.3.2 Jn its role of admin- 
istering proposals for marine 
sanctuaries under Title 111, 
NOAA's-Off ice of Coastal 
Zone Management should call 
upon state and Federal fishery 
agencies for information and 
guidance regarding fishery 
resources throughout the 
process, from sanctuary . 
nomination to development of 
rules and regulations. 

2.3.3 Federal and state fish- 
ery agencies should inventory 
and despribeail signific^t 
fish habitat areas, including 
critical areas of /threatened 
and endangered species, 
within their respective Juris- 
dictions in order to provide 
basic information and, where 
appropriate, to make 
prof^osais for protected areas. 



2.4 



Improve thei quality, 
and increase the 
dissemination of 
information required 
for effective fish 
habitat conservation. 

In order to give proper con- 
^sideraflon to theimpact of ' 
development actions upon 
fisheries and their habitats, 
decisionmakers need reliable 
assessments of their probable 
biological, economip and 
social consequences. 
Frequently these kinds of 
information ^re deficient, 
leading to inadequate con- 
sideration for fisheries and 
delay and waste in consider- 
ing proposed developments. 
To overcome this, sufficient 
research must be undertaken 
to give infomnation needdd'fdr 
equitabieand wise decisions. 
The scope of the problem 
faced in maintaining anc^ - 
restoring f Isherieshabitats is 
immense^^id^he research 
resources are relatively smal I . 
' It is therefore essential ta 
insure that research under- 
taken is directly responsive to 
the most importantjong and 
short term problems. The 
, Regional Fisheries Manage- 
ment Organizations described- 
in R^mmendation 1 could 
provide centers for regional 
guidance to evaluate ongoing 
and future programs ot 
agencies and institutions 
conducting habitat and en- 
vironmental re^es^rchand 
^, suggest how thejr relevance 
rtiay be increase 




In addition tore§eaFCtTlrv 
formation, agencies respon- 
sible for environmental 
decisions concerning coastal 
development and pollution are 
In need of detailed quan- 
titative Information on the 
extent of existing habitat and 
the rates at which degradation 
is occurring. This Is needed 
for reasoned administrative ' 
judgments concerning, trends 
In habitat losses due to 
degradation; program staffing 
and funding needs; and 
assessing social and 
economic fishery losses. 

Followup and monitoring 
programs are needed to deter- . 
mine hov^previous decisions 
worked , and what was the 
short and long range ef- 
fectiveness of alternative 
techniques for reducing 
environmental losses. Such 
evaluations would increase 
the effectiveness of fisheries 
agencies recommendations in 
future decisions on slmil^ 
and related projects. 



The success of habitat 
conservation programs wiii 
depend a great deal on the 
attitudes and actions of an 
informed public. Efforts are 
needed to provide the put>iic 
with continuing, readily avail-, 
able factual information on ^ 
important aspects of fish 
habitat conservation. 

To reduce the deficiencies in 
information, its collection, 
and its dissemination, the 

^ following actions should be 

'considered: 

2.4.1 Incr'ease the relevance 
andjevel of research programs 
on problems facing habitats to 
the level neededTor effective 
environmental decisions. 

The direction and relevance of 
research programs to provide 
for the effective conservation 
of fish habitats including 
enhancement programs* 
should be insured through : (1 ) 
establishing multi-agency 
regionaLcoordlnating com 
mittees to Identify high prior 
ity researchpSeds ;,(2) con- 
ducting periodic inventories of 
habitat areas to determine 
losses at local, state, regional 
and national levels, using 



guidelines established 
cooperatively by state and 
Federal agencies, and (3) 
nionitonng and assessing the 
short and long range effects of 
previousdecisions on fish* 
erles habitats. To meet these 
needs state and Federal fish- 
eries agencies should improve * 
and'expand their In-house 
research programs, and 
encourage increased work on 
priority problems by 
regulatory agencies and uni- 
versities. 

2.4.2 Dedicate a portion of 
revenues obtained from Outer 
Continental Shelf (OCS) 
leases to suppport research of 
the effects of OCS develop- 
ment on marine fishes and 
their habltatsi; 

Little information. now exists 
to predict the effects on fishes 
of ecological changes which 
could result from development 
of the OCS. With Increasing 
development It Is essential to 



^obtain information which can 
Defused to perqiit pCS ac- 
tivities to be designed so as to 
produce a mini mum effect on 
fisheries resources, their 
habitats, and their harvesting . 

2.4.3 State and Federal f Ish- 
, ery agencies should Increase 
their habitat Information and 
make It more readily available 
to other relevant agencies, to 
the^clentlfic community, and 
tcfthe general public. 

Many state and Federal 
agencies, universities, 
associations, andjothers 
collect habitat information 
through research, surveys, 
regulatory procedures, hear- 
ings, etc., to serve particular 
needs. Much of this in- 
formation would t>6 9fyalue in 
related studies and In ^ 
decisionmaking. Therex- 
change of such Information 
between concerned oTQups Is 
essential to maxl/pum 
progress In consen^kng fish: ' 
erles habitats. ifffS^dltlon", (t Is 
Importani^hat such Infor- 
mation should.be readily^ • 
available In easily understand- 
able f9rms to the general 
public. 
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TO STRENGTHEN THE U.S. 
COMMERCIAL RSHING INDUSTRY 



Recommendation 



3. 



Strengthen the U.S. , 
commercial industr^' 
to enable It to provide 
Increased supplies at 
competitive prices.; 

3.1 Establish an effective 
fishery developmeht program 
to enable the U.S. commercial 
fishing Industry to enlarge its 
share of markets through 
increased productivity, lower 
costs, and Increased ac- 
ceptability of fishery products 
to the consumer. 

• 3.2 Design fish management 
plans and revise unnecessarily 
restrictive regulations to 
permit Increased industry 
efficiency and lower 
production costs. 




It was noted In the irltro- 
duction that U.S. commercial 
fish landings have remained 
essentially static over the last 
25 years. Although the catch 
of several species has risen, 
the Increases have.been offset 
by^eclines In other species.' 

' At the saipe time world 
catcher hav& tripled and 
foreign catches within 200 
miles of U.S. coasts now 
exceed the U.S. catch. More- 
over, the U.S. consumption of 
both ^Ible and tptal flsh^ , 
products has nearly doubled 
over the same time. The 
par^ox Is that there are 
ample resources off our 
shores. With the likely advent 
of extended fisheries juris- 
diction, the United States will 
gain control of these stocks 
and be able to obtain 
preferential access to them. 
How can the U.S. commercial 
Industry take advantage of 
this situation working within 
the need for splfffti-con- 
sen/ation and tlie growing " 
demands of recVeatlonal f Ish- 

. Ing? J\ 

Some U.S. commercial fish- 
eries, such as tuna and 
shrimp, have shown steady 



growth over theyears. But , 
many of the fisheries which 
will come jjnder U.S. manage- 
ment will consist Qf species 
for which the U.S. Industry 
has not competed success- 
fully In the market against 
foreign, often su(>sldlzed, 
fishermen. Also Included wljl 
be species for which the U.S-. 

"consumer has shown limited 
interest. One key then Is to 
provide the opportunity for the 
Industry to operate more 
competitively through in- ^ 
creasing productivity. -The 
second key Is through cgn- 
sumer'educatlon, product 

tfvdevelopmentj.and marketing, 
to Increase consumer aware- 
ness and apcSptance of 
species presently subjected to 
limited commercial fishing. 
This can be don^rough. 
corfiprehensjy^weil. 
organtf ed , /woperati vely 
designed programs of fishery, 
development, and by rijodify- ^ 
Ing laws and refiqiatlons 
which lead unnecessarily to 
inefficiency injishlng and 
processing. 
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3.1 ( 



Establish an effective 
fishery development 
program to enable 
the U.S. commercial 
fishing ihdustry to 
enlarge its share of 
markets through 
increased produc- 
tivity, lower costs, 
and increased 
acceptability of 
'finery products to 
the consunrsr. 

Projections by Synergy, Inc. 
^ Referred to previously, fore- 
cast that the U.S. con- 

. sumption of fishery products 
will increase from 1973-1 985 
by 2.3 btihon pounds (round 
weight). Based on historical v 
trends, this will be supplied 
largely from imports. The U.S. 
fishing industry should be in a 
position to change this trend 
and to supply the needed 
increase from U.S. landings. 
Further than this, it may be ^ 
possible junder changing 
world circumstances for the 

^ United States to increase its 
exports of seafoods sut)- - 
staatially from landings of 
U.S. coastal stocks. 



The factors leading to these 
opportunities are threefold. 
vFirst, wo;ld catches are 
continuing to grow but at a 
somewhat slower rate than 
previously and cannot in- y 
crease i^ndefinitely. Many 
major fisheries appear to have 
reached or exceeded their 
maximum sustainable yields. 
Meanwhile world population 
grbw,th»continues to ac 
celerale. The competitii 
the limited world suppl; 
therefore increase and affect 
the U.S. import market. 
Second, rising fuel prices are 
likely to increase the costs of 
operating foreign distant 
water fleets off U#S. coasts 
more than those of U.S. fleets 
operating from nearby shore 
t)ases. Third, with the ex- 
tension of fisheries juris- 
diction the United Stated will 
assume primary claim to the 
huge fishery resources which 
he within 200 miles of the U.S. 
coasts. In spite of these 
opffcrtunities it has been 
argued that it may be in the 
interest of .the U.S. consumer 
to continue to rely on foreign 
fishermen to provide for ail 
our increasing needs. 

No exact assessment is ^ 
available of the impact on the 
U.S. economy of this course ^ 
of action. However, good 
vindications may be obtained 
from a study mQ€l«*jK)en- 
taur, inc. on the econSi 
Impacts of the U.S. CO! 
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mercial fishing industry. 
Centaur estimated the 
potential maximum g^lns to 
the U.S. economy^ of replacing 
ail fish imports by U.S. land- 
ings in 1973, would havet)een 
an increase of $2.97 billion in 
value added and 205,000 man> 
years of empl6yment. This did 
not include the additional 
short term effects upon the 
economy associated with the 
addedcapltal Irivestment 
which would hive been 
needed. 

On the other hand, replace- 
ment of U.S. fishermen by 
foreign fishermen (replacing 
U S^ landings by imports) in 
1 973 would have meant a loss 
of $2i)4 biiliorr^in value added 
to the economy, and 133,000 
man-years of ^ployment. 
These losses would have been 
SQ;newhat less if foreign 
fishermen had purchased 
fishing inputs (operating 
expenses and replacement 
investments) from U.S. ^ 
sources. 

It would be fallacious to at- 
tempt to apply these figures 
directly to the 2.3 blition w 
pounds increased con- 
sumption anticipated for the 
United States in the next ten 
years; but it is clear fromlhe 
results presented above that J 
the iiVipact on the U.S. 
economy of provjding this 
increase from U.S. landings 
would be of an order of one to 
three bHllon dollars and a 
hundred tcf two hundred 
thousand man-years of 
employment greater annually 
than it would be if the increase 
came from Imports. This is a 
highly sigrVlf leant Impact on 
the economy. 



The question then becon^ds 
what should be done by 
,Government and Industry to 
ir\crease U.S. production, and 
what are their respective (;oles 
in doing this? Some of the 
impJeme.nting proposals 
which should be considered 
are in the f isherfes manage- 
ment area, which is primarily a 
Government function. These 
include restoration of 
resources, assurance to 
continuing stocks, and 
possible limited entry 
programs. They are discussed 
- elsewhere in thisdocuitient. 
Other suggested proposals 
Involve development programs 
to increase the catch and use 
of species not now being fully 
utilized by U.S. fishermen, - 
although sometimes utilized 
by foreign fishermen. Such 
increases would, of pourse, be 
within management ^ 
limitations to avoid ^ceedlng 
sustainable yields, while 
taking account of recreational 
requirements. 
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For the most part, the 
problems of f ishe/ies develop* 
ment in the United States have 
had no more than piecemeal 
casgaF analyses at the various 
government levels. Sucx:essful 
fisheries development can be 
complex, and examination of 
only a small aspect of a total 
system may leave the real 
problem untouched. To avoid 
such limited strategies, fish- 
eries development should be 
based on compretiensive 
studies of the needs of * 
complete catch-to-market 
systems for particular fish- 
eries. They must Identify the 
impediments to growth and 
provide means to establish 
sound, self-sustaining in- 
dustry programs. 

If Industry is to compete more 
successfully for domestic and 
foreign markets, it will have to 
imprpve.and dtversify its 
present operations. Joint 
government-industry fisheries 
development programs arts 
proposed. These should, 
provide the necessary tech- 
nology. Information, ^nd . 
f inancfal support to create this 
"opportunity. In such 
progranris, the fishing In- 
dustry, Government agencies, 
ind Universities must join 
togetbor|n innovative action 
direcreb toward more com- 
plete and effiblent use of 



resources. Development and 
resource/nanagement should 
be regarded as two aspects of ^ 
movement toward a single 
objective— the rational 
utilization of the resources. 

Many segments of the fishing 
industry are unable to under- ^ 
take such development alone 
Many are fragmented and 
consist of scattered small 
units Fish stocks on which 
they depend vary in yield from 
year to year. Their markets for • 
i-hese stocks have been 
subject to many years of 
fierce, subsidized foreign^ 
competition As high risk' 
industnies, thei> capital 
sources demand rates of 
interest above those availably 
to Industry generally, and call 
for short term payoffs. Their 
financial structure^as not 
been one able to su pport 
research and development 
programs on any significant 
scale. These limitations are 
espf»ciaMy inhibitingjn the 
face of the sudden and->^ 
massive opportunity which 
extended jurisdiction could 
present. This could over- 
whelmjthe capacity of tlje 
Irtdustry to respond, and the 
chance of success would be 
limited without substantial 
assistance. 



The role of Government in 
Such a development program 
IS to provide the basic m 
formation needjed, such as 
that on fish behavior, gear 
technology, the physical and 
chemical properties of the fish 
caught and their qhanges 
under various storage and 
process conditions, food 
safety requirements, etc. That 
of industry is to translate this 
fundamental information into 
practical means of harvesting, 
sto^ng, landing and process- 
ing fish into marketable 
products, and to apply it 
commercially. At the inter- 
face, a high degree of 
cooperation is needed. 
Governrpent must also provide 
'continuing biological, tech- 
nical, and economic in- 
formation needed for^follow 
through. A well considered 
and adequate program of 
financial assistance to enable 
industry to make the 
necessary large investments 
IS proposed for consideration. 



Mn view of the economic 
potential mdicated above, it is 
proposed for consideration 
that Government make a sub-, 
stantial effort to assist in- 
dustry m appropriate ways to 
develop its capability to in- 
crease Its share of markets 
and to maintain them on fts 
own. The opportunity exists 
for a comparatively modest 
Government effort to lay the * 
foundations for substantial 
increasies in growth and 
stabilrty of dneof the 
Nation^s oldest industries. 
Such an expanded industry, 
based on abundant and 
renewable resources will make 
a significantly larger con- 
tribution to fhe economy of 
the Nation and to the well 
being of nr^any of its coastal 
communities. 

Fisheries development* ^ 
programs might include 
several kinds of activities 
designed to increase supples 
through cultivation of latent 
fishery resources and to in- 
crease productivity: 

* Status-of-stocks In- 
formation obtained by - 
resource assessment, 
coupled with information 
acqulrecijrpm commercial 
fishery interests, provides a 
basis for d^lslonst)n those 
fishery resources that offqr 
potential for commercial 

. development. 
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An exploratory fishing 
program which Involves , 
gear development, testing, 
and demonstration provides 
specific Information on 
target species which have 
been identified for^ilg^ery 
development. 

Product and proceasing* 
rese^ch is aimed at fuller 
utilization of fishery ^ 
products having a potential 
•demand by HI) increasing 
the level of quality of fishery- 
products available to the 
consumer; (2) developing 
acceptable new product 
forms ;13) Improving trans- 
portation and storage of 
fishery products (e.g:, 
improving the holding 
characteristics of the 
product and developing 



Marl^etlng services and 
trade and* consumer 
education complement 
industry efforts in the in- 
troduction of such new 
species and new products 
into the ddmestic or foreign 
marl^ets. 

EcoV)mic analysis, in- 
cluding marl^et research, 
provides a basis for 
decisions throughout the 
fishery cjovelopment 
process, including the 
evaluation of investment 
alternatives, the establish- 
ment of fishery develop- »^ 
npent priorities, and the 
assessment of risks affect 
Infl investments made by 
the industry. 

3.1.1 Enact legislation 



better shipping methods),^ which will consolidate and 
and (4) improving process- strengthen programs of 
Ing methods{e.g., 
mechanization of shipboard 
and'processrng operations). 



The net effect Is to use a 
wider variety ofjaw 
materials to make available 
lower cost, more varied, and 
higher quality products In 
the marketplace. 



assistance to the fishing 
industry. 

General authority for the 



Federal Governmen) to ^ 
conduct fisheries develop- 
ment is contained In several 
pieces of legislation. How- 
ever, more specific legislation 
will reaffirm the national 
concern for the industry, 
provide means for fisheries 
development, and clearly 
delineatethe Federal G^yem- 
ment role. ^ 

3.1.2 Establish regional 
advisory groups to study 
regional needs, propose prior- 
ities for deveJopment 
programs, and implement 
such programs where ap- 
propriate through cooperative 
government-industry action. 

Development programs im- 
plemented through joint 
action between Government ^ 
and industry could have much 
potential and value. The 
advantages of joint industry- 

, government ventures are that 
they: (1) insure that the right'* 

• questions are asked from the^ 
standpofnfof both industry 
and Government ; (2) utilize 
commercial vessels, gear, and 
fishermen in fishing trials so 
that results are representative 



of what can be expected ^rom 
acommerciai fishing 
operation, (3) utilize industry 
facilities to test-process 
species, thereby quickly 
determining their suitability 
for domestic and export 
markets; (4) collect scientific 
data to permit Government to 
assess the management and 
utijization aspects of a 
potential fishery; (5) jointly 
execute programs designed to 
place new or additional 
products Into the market, and 
(6) Insure the industry will 
have immediate access to the 
data. / 

The concept of joint veYitures * 
does not necessarily mean a 
50-60 sharing of air develop^ 
ment costs between industry 
and Government. Industry 
may contribute to these 
programs In kind, by giving 
practical advice, donating 
vessertime for experimental 
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gear developrtient and dempn- 
stration fishing, providing 
adequate samples of species 
for processing research, 
product development, and 
market testing, use of plant 
facilities for develpping new 
or Improved processing tech- 
niques and demonstrations, 
and participating in market 
testing of new products. 
Ultimately, Industry Invest- 
ment will far exceed file^ern- 
• ment development fi)i|dlng. 

3.1,3 Expand programs of 
iishery technology Including 
flSft^estlng, handling, and 
processing, to increase 
productivity and quality and 
decrease cost and waste. 

With a few notable exceptions 
the fishing Industry h^ not 
responded to the remarkable 
advances in technology which 
hawe occurred in'the last 30 
years. For example, blue 
crabs are still largely picked 
by hand; tittle mechajiical 
handling is used-on U.S. 
vessels. Opportunities exist to 
apply techniques established 
In other areas to sophisticated 



fishing strategies, to the 
speedier location and harvest- 
^g of fish, their mechanical 
handling on board and their 
processing into a wide variety 
of new and diverse products to 
supplement and expand the 
sale of traditional lines. Weil 
designed technological im- 
provements can not only 
increase productivity but 
increase the share in existing 
markets, while opening new 
ones to U.S. fishermen. 

As new species are developed, 
modification and testing of 
new fishing gear will be" 
jTgacied'. Shipboard handling 
and storage methods to 
maintain top quality must be 
determined for species which 
have not traditionally been 
taken. Freezing chaYac- 
teristlcsand new packaging 
requirements must be studied 
if quality is to be maintained 
throughout the marketing 
chain. 



3,1.4 Redirect and 
strengthen financial 
assistance programs for 
fisheries. 

The capitaWntensive fishing 
industry is generally unable to 
finance its production equip- 
ment in the privatedebt 
capital market over a period 
commensurate with !he useful 
life of that equipment. The 
private capital market assigns 
fishing vessel financing to a 
high-risk category. The in- 
dustry usually pays a prertiium 
cost for debt capital with 
shorter than justified 
maturities Fishing entiBr- 
prises are characterized by 
large fluctuations In earnings 
potential, which keep working 
capital reserves marginal and 
prevent accumulation of* 
equity capital reserves for 
replacement of production 
equipment, ^y attempt 
approaching full domestic 
utilization of fisheries 
resources within an extended 
jurisdiction will require ex- 
tensive amounts of new 
capital for both the harvesting 



and processing sectors. This 
will often constitute a high- 
risk venture capital situation 
Ttie approach of gh^anteeing . f: 
private credit woul^'e the 
most appropfiat^^vernment 
role for major capital projects. 
The most appropriate role for 
Government in the area of 
equity capital accumulation 
would be tax deferrals. Grants 
to stimulate research and 
development and low-interest 
long term direct loans for 
commercial pilot ventures in 
fisheries development are 
generally not available. A 
number of Government 
agencies provide a variety of 
financial programs but a 
comprehensive program to 
meet the future needs of fish- 
eries doe^ not exist, and 
should be established. 

3.1.5 Provide economic and 
marketing Information to 
define opportunities for the 
Introduction and expansion of 
the use of uiiderutiiized 
species. 
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Broader consumer demand 
patterns can be develop^ by 
innovative arttf comprehensive 
seafood marketing and 
education programs. An 
effective national program is 
required which cbordin^tes 
the skills and experience of 
everyone conc^^ in various 
industry, state, imd Federal 
marketing £ictivities. Such a ^ 
program will ^nlfance the fish 
marketing capabilities of the 
various cooperators. The 
developmeot of consumer 
educational material which 
acquaints<the public with the 
valuable nutritional qualities 
of fish and shellfish can do 
much t9 expand the con- 
sumption of fishery pro^Jucts. 
Likewise, educational material 
pan inform the public of the 
ay^ailabilify of new species and 
prodtJil^forms resui,ting from 
the development of unde^ 
utilized species. Marketing 
efforts at all levels— Federal, 
state, and industry— can be 
guided mete effectively if 
there is a background of basic 
marketing research. This 
, would Include such ai^e^s as 
characteristics of consumer 
demand and the market strtic- 
ture and flow of fishery 
products from dockslde to the 
consumer*s table. 

'3.1.6 Provide technical 
assistance, grants, and loans 
to assist In establishing fish- 
eries cooperatives for low- . 
Income fishermen. 



Fishery cooperatives ^an 
provide the incilividuai f is^r- 
man, who is ess^tjaily a 
small businessman, with 
economi.es of scale in ' 
purchasing supplies and 
transporting fish> a marketing 
organ izatioo, and tax ad- 
vantages. Through a 
cooperative, member^ jomtly 
PQrform and obtain services 
which individuals coi^id not 
perform and obtain alone. 

^ZAl Unde!la!sej_compre- 
' henslve review of tarSTT^w^ 
non-tariff terriers ^^indi^ir 
impact on U S trademtlshery 
llfoducts and Recommend 
modifications to beriefit the 
industry. 

Under the General 
Agreements on Trade and 
tTariffs (GATT) there has been 
a general relaxatidn in world 
trade barriers. This Has been a 
consistent policy of the 
United States since the 
1930's. Tariffs have declined 
steadily on U.S. imports of 



fishery produ^s. In ,1973, the ^ 
avei'aQe ad^/aiorem rate was 
only^ .6 percent of the value of 
alt f^ery Imports. The low 
average rate on fishery 
products Is because many 
items are receivec} duty-free A 
f^w items have re^tivelyliigh 
fariff rates with^ne com-^ 
modity having a rate of 35 
percer^t. In contrast, the 
average rate for a)l other U,S. 
Imports was more than 3 
times higher. Other nations of 
the yvdf Id have not been as 
generous in reducing their 
fisheries tariffa^^frreeent 
yefirs, many nations haye 
actually raised their tariff rates 
in orcj^r to protect their fishing 
Industries, t 
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As the U.S. depc 
fishery imports ( 
y^ars, several st 
undertaken to de 
econorfiic hard 
resulted. There t 
groundfishfilli 
tigations befor^ 
national Trade C 
formerly UTS. t« 
mission). The T€ 
mission alsoci 
studies on cann( 
and snrimp.dna 
were>extensive C 
hearings on shrl 
In half of these c 
Tariff Commissi 
favor of the dom 
dustry. But, in t\ 
cases, the decis 
not to rpise tarlfl 
six studies were 
the1950*s or ear 
Each dealt wi^ ^ 
ery products. Wi 
round of GATT r 
Just starting, it v 
appropriate to 
thorou^Wy^l te 
U.S. imports am 
fishery product 
^a^ ftever been t 
would bevaluab 
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negotlators'at GATT over the 
next three or four years. The 
study should make recom- 
menctetionsas to how tariffs 
should bemodifled to 
alleviate any hardships ex- 
perienced by the U.S. fishing 
industry as a result of other 
nations' direct or indirect 
subsidization of their fishing 
Industries. 

3.f.8 Fund development 
progranns through apportion- 
ing lOO percent of the tariffs ^ 
on imported fishery products 
for this purpose. 

The Saltonstall-Kennedy Act 
of 1954 directs the Secretary 
bf Agriculture to transfer 
annually to the Department of 
Commerce 30 percent of the 
gross receipts from customs 
duties collected on fishery 
products. Such funds are to 
be used for: (1) promoting the 
free flow of domestically 
produced fishery products by 
conducting a fishery 



educational service, and 
technological, biological, 
and related research 
programs; (2) purchasing, ^ 
constructing , equipping, 
and operating vessels or 
other facilities for conduct- 
ing this research ; and (3) 
developing and increasing 
markets for domestic fishery 
products and to conduct 
biological, technological or 
other research pertaining to 
American fisheries. If this 
share were increased to 100 
percent, funds Would in- 
aease from ^to SlOmilllon 
per year to about $25 to $30 
million per year based on 
present import levels. 



3.2 



Design fish 
management plans 
.and revise , 
unnecessarily 
restrictive regulations 
to permit increased 
industry efficiency 
and lower production 
costs. 

If a fishery is nr^naqpd tQ 
conserve the resource, the 
amount of fish which should 
be caught in one season win 
be relatively fixed by 
regulation. Fishermen 
respond to such regulations 
by employing fishing 
strategies designed to in-^ 
crease their shares'^of the fish 
available— by u^ng I5lgger 
atid faster boats, as in the 
tuna fishery, or by using more 
gear, as In the lobster and ^ 
crab fisheries. These 
strategies may increase the 
individual fisherman's share 
of the catch, but they d^'not 
increase the total catpn. The 
result is overcapitalization, a 
situation in which tjae sum of 
Individual efforts to achieve 
efffciepcy leads to inefficiency 



of the t6\al fleet, and the^ 
average cost of harvesting the 
fish 13 higher than it need be. 
In overcapitalized fisheries, ^ 
profits are-Tiarglnal, the 
probability of business failure 
is high, and the long-run 
prospects for fishermen tp 
make a decent living are not 
good. 

A solution to this problem Is a 
limited entry program which 
limits the number of fishing 
units participating in a fishery. 
Irj order: (1)tocr&tean 
ehvirbnment In which tech- 
nological improvement results 
in overall gains in fleet ef- 
ficiency and to society ; (2) to 
ensure a healthy economic 
climate In the fishery; and (3) 
to ternnlnate fishing strategies 
that are at odds with the goal 
of conserving the resources. 

In a number of fisheries 
lirrilted entry Is not an appro- 
priate management measure 
at this time. The costs 
of applying entry control to 
these fisheries Vould ndt 
produce equivalent benefits. 
There are two types of fish- 
eries that can benef ft from 
controlled entry. One Is the 
traditional, well developed, 
higher-value fishery. The 
second consists of those fish- 
eries In which a considerable 
growth of f Idhlng effort may 
be expected in thenear future. 
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3.2.1 Limited entry should 
be cqnsldered ad a manage- 
ment tool for application to 
those fisheries In which over- 
capitalization exists or in 
which there is good likelihood 
tha^vercapitalization will 
develpp. 

3.2.2 SocifHBconomic base 
studies shouici be conducted 
to determine whether limited 
entry should be applied to 
each particular fishery under 
consideration, and to develop 
grass-roots understanding 
and support for it. 

3.2.3 If limited entry is to be 
employed, it should be im- 
pl^ented by the agQ.ncy 
responsible for managing the 
fishery ajs discussed In 
Section 1.6. 



3.2.4 Repeal or modify 
existing fisheries manage- 
ment regulations that do not 
fulfill.a management purpose 
or that iinpose unreasonable 
inefficiencies on a fishery. 

To'thepxtQnt possible, 
« regulations should avoid 
imposing rnefflcienoies on a 
fishery. Wherever possible, 
they should be designed to 
lessen conflicts between 
different user groups and 
different types of gear. 
Agreement aspects should be 
considered in the develop^ 



In a number of coastal states, 
existing laws or the lack of 
appropriate statutory 
authority limit the fisheries 
agency's capabilities to 
(jianage fisheries. The great- 
est need In some states is for 
the fisheries agency to have 
adequate regulatory authority. 
In these siates most If not all 
management regulations can 
be implemented only by legis- 
lation, but the delay and 
uncertainty associated witti 
management by legislation 
usually prevents effective 
action, since most legis- 



ment of^egulatiohs. These yjaturestneet foronlyafew 
actiorflfwill lessen the co^tr>i^ mnnthe a woor onH in o^rr,« 
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mana^ment, miake it more 
efficient, and reduce the^ 
burden and cost on the in- 
dustry^ 

3.2.5 Give state marine f ish^ 
eries agencies adequate 
authority to manage marine 
fisheries resources effectively 
and efficiently. 



months a year and in some 
states only every other year. 



The general goal is to achieve 
strength and direction in 
management. Some coastal 
states need . (1 ) to broaden 
fisheries management to 
include economic and social 
as well as biological ob- 
jectives; (2) to mandate, 
ralher*than simply to permit, 
close cooperation with the 
Federal Govern men t>} (3) to 
require Mcec^lng of resource 
users and^aoequate catch 
repbrting; (4) to encourage 
advisory contributions from 
resource users, conservation- 
ists, and others Interested in 
decisionmaking and 
regulatory processes; and (5) 
to establish effective penalties 
or deterrents to violation of 
regulations, with provision, 
where appropriate, for 
reciprocity with adjoining 
states in enforcement ac- 
tivities In boundary waters.- • 
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Objectives and provisions 
such as these are reflected In 
the suggested legislation 
mentioned earlier, the 
proposed "Marine Fisheries 
Management Act" developed 
by the Council of State 
Governnients and distributed 
to the legislators of the fifty 
states. Each state fisheries 
agency should compare the 
statutory t>asls of Its own 
operation with the-provlsions 
of this suggested act and seek 



and regulations in the1960*s 
and 1970*s has been con- 
siderable. Since the cost of 
many requirements falls more 
heavily on smalhcompanies, 
thestructur^of theU.S. 
commercial fishing industry, . 
with its large number of .small 
enterprises, makes it par- 
ticularly sensitive to the adBed 
requirements and costs 
resulting from Government 
regulations. For example, the ^ 
Environmental Protection 



adoption of those parts that Agency (EPA) has stated that 
will improve its capabilities percent.of all fish process- 

ing plants should be exemp- 
ted from its effluent limitation 
guidelinesljecaus^ the.se 



for fisheries management 
3.2.6 Minimize the impact of 



unnecessarily restrictive laws 
and regulations on the U.S. 
fishing industry. 

^ The recommendation applies 
' to laws and regulations other 
than those concerning fish- 
eries management. The 
growth of Government rules 



plants would go out of 
business if forced to meet its 
requirement^. Even with the$p 
exemptions, EPA estimates 
that 16 percent of all plants 
will be forced to close 
because of its regulations. 
Not only do new requirements 
add substantially to operating 
costs directly, but they divert 
increasing amounts of 



company time, funds, and 
effort from their primary func- 
tion. This is further com- 
pounded by the fact that 
regulations from different 
agencies frequently conflict, 
and that means to resolve the 
conflicts are inadequate. In 
particular, requirements of 
safety, pubjic health, and* 
waste disposal are at times 
inbompatible in both principle 
and application. No 
mechanism exists to assess 
the total impact of all rules 
and regulations on the sea- 
food industry. Individual 
regulations by themselves 
may have'relattvely little . 
impact; however^, the 
cumulative effect could be 
significant on a large segment 
of the seafood processing 
industry. 




TO IMPROVEMARTNE RECREATIONAL 
FISHING OPPORTUNITIES 



ftecommendation ^^ 

improve opportunities 
for participation in 
marine recreaitionai 
fishing/ 

4.1 Expand and accelerate 
. reseacch needed for the wn- 

proved managertnent ana use 
of recreational fisfieries, and 
improve ttie distribution of 
lOtormat ion thus obtained. 

4.2 Increase the amount^ 
and kinds of fisheries 
resourt^es available for 
recre2(tlonal use. 

^ '4.3 Increase access for 
r^cceational fishermen and 
others to shorelines, waters, 

/ and fish., 

' 4.4 Determine the needs of 
commercial enterprises for 
assistance in developing 
access, facilities, and services 
upon which marine 
recreational fishermen 
depend. 



Marine recreational fishing, 
which here includes the 
harvesting of shellfish as well 
as finfish for personaluse, 
ha^ become a major marine^ 
activity in the United States. 
SupplylrTg^supporting services 
and products has become a 
major Industry. Programs are 
rteeded to ensure ttiat the 
rapid increase in demand and 
effort do not decrease-satis 
faction of marine fisheries 
recreation, or lin>n future 
marine re 
opportuni 



j 



r 



The starting point <s in 
broadening the presently ' 
limited knowledge and under- 
standing of the factors affect- 
ing the well-bein^ of stCMsks of 
fish presently or potentially of 
interest to marine anglers. 
Such information is urgently 
needed to ensure the main- 
tenance of stocks, their fair 
allocation to all users, and 
their use and appreciation by 
angle/'s. To avoid increasing 
congestion, additional shore- 
line and marine access for 
fishing must be developed, 
making opportunities avail- 
able to as many geographic, 
economic, and social groups 
as*possible. This policy is 
especially important in 
coastal mefropolitan areas' 
where access to shorelines 
and waters is limited, and 
where recreational oppor- 
tunities are most needed. 
However, care must be takefn 
that development of 
recreational access is under- 
taken in an ecologically sound 
manner that fully considers 
the preservation of estuarJrvf ^ 
. and shoreline habitats. 



Few studies have been made . 
of the social and economic ^ 
values of marine recreation. 
Such studies are needed to 
permit a better evaluation of 
the relative economic con- 
tribution and social benefits 
of marine recreation. Present 
funding arrangements for 
fishing facilities and research 
management programs are 
inadequate. The development 
of programs to provide better 
and mor^ enjoyablfe fishing to 
more people, now and In the 
future, ir/ill require additional 
funds. Fishermen must help 
through the purchase of 
licenses, to meet the costs of 
providing the beofe^^e they 
receiv^. 



*ln all subsequent uses in 
Recommendation 4 the words 
fishing, fishermen, fistiery, or 
anglers meanj*marlne 
recreational fishing" or 
"marine /ecreatlonal 
fishermen" unless'otherwise 
qualified. 
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Volunteer assistance of 
fishermen and their organ- 
izations In research, develop- 
ment, and environmental 
monitoring coyld further 
contribute to the well-being of 
the environment and the living 
resources fishermen enjoy. 
Such assistance programs 
should be developed and usee) 
wherever feasible. Findings of 
research should be prepared 
In popular forms. These 
dholild be speedily 
distributed, not only to 
resource managers to con- 
se^rve the resources better and 
to optimize the use of the 
resources, but to anglers, 
commercial fishermen, 
conservationists, and the 
general public, to increase 
public understanding. Know- 
ledge, and enjoyment. 



Information forjde\{elopment 
of addltlonaFfishing oppor- 
tunities and the Improvement 
. of services should be made 
available by resource manage- 
ment and economic develop- 
ment agencies to the private 
sector to enable them to serve 
the public better. Con- , 
sideration should aiso.be 
given to e^^tendmg e^^istmg. 
financial assistance programs 
to economic activities that 
support the activities of 
anglers. 

Other social benefits derived 
from living marine resources 
are enjoyed by many people 
who do not participate in 
' angling , but are concerned 
about conservation of all 
living marine resources, and 
the maintenance'bf the marine 
ecosystem^ Fisheries 
mana^ementagencies must 
be aware of these other social 
ben^ts and concerns', and 
maone the utilization and . 
coffllervation of fisheries 
resources on the basfs of 
consideration of whole marine 
Dsystems. 



4.1 



Expand and 
accelerate research 
needed for the 
improved manage- 
ment and use of 
recreational fisheries, 
and improve the 
distribution of 
information thus 
obtained. 

4.1.1 Increase biological 
research on recreational 
fishes and their ecology, 
develop information in . 
suitable forms, and distribute 
to resource managers, fisher- 
men, and the interestQcK' 
public. 



Better and more extensive 
bi&logical information on 
marine-recreational fishery ' . 
populations will improve 
management, utilization, and 
conservation of these 
resources. Where stocks are 
subjected to competing uses, 
understanding of the complex 
interreiat^nshlps will improve 
regulatio^f multiple fish- 
eries, minimize conflicts be- 
tween competing users, and 
help the general public to"**" 
understand better the prin- 
ciples and effects of manage- 
ment policies. Stocks that 
could provide greater fishing 
opportunities can be iden- 
tified as possible targets for 
fishermen. This will not only 
increase recreational oppor- 
tunities, but help relieve 
pressure on local-, heavlly- 
fishecf stocks, and utilize 
avallablestocks more ef- 
fectively and fully. The' 
necessary research should be 
conducted as part of the 
arrangements discussed in " 
1 .4: Much of the research 
information now produced Is 
available only to scientific and 
management audiences. 
Ready and prompt access to U 
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in popular forms by fishermen 
and others will greatly in- 
crease iia uSQ» and the eiVoy 
nient of fishing A significant 
responsibility for W\is couid be 
undertaken Dy Sea Grant uni 
9ersiti6S ano the associated 
marine advisory service 

4 12 Establish and "^a ^^a**^ 
^ natonai statist ca' base x 
^ecreat'C^a' '»s^ '^g ' ^ 3 '^g 
paf*'C'pa'^»8 ♦^e*' ' s^'^^g 
extorts tatches expend ♦j'^es 
and the disposal of thetr 
catches 

insufficient information is 
available dn the effects of 
recreational fishing harvest on 
the stocks to permit manage- 
ment for optimum recreational 
opportunities and benefits. 
Data are needed on the 
numbers of anglers, fishing 
effort in terms of angler-days, 
.the locations and methods of 
these efforts ; catches by 
species, numbers, -and sizes; 
direct expenditures for fishing 
at the fishing sites and In- 
direct expenses elsewhere ; 
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disposition of catches 
(released alive, tagged and 
released eaten, sold, g^en 
away, or wasted;, and 
perhaps informat»on on the 
satisfaction and fishing 

pfefe'ences of angters of 
j^fferent baci^QfQvnds ages 
and locations All this m 
torniatton ahi greatly assist 
managen-ien! agencies 'H 
'espur)ai'"ig !u ♦is^if'iQ "leeos 
and uS<ng the pfOdudiwii* and 
DeneTits of marme fishery 
resources most effectively 
T^e design and execution of 
the surveys of fishing ac 
tivities should be coordinated 
on a national t>asis to ensure 
comparability In cases where 
efforts must be increased to 
meet additional Federal 
requirements for information, 
the extra costs should be 
supported by supplemental 
Federal funding. 
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4.1.3 Develop and maintain 
valid and current economic 
evaluations of recreational 
fishery resources, activities 
and potentials. S 

Improved measures of the 
economic values of activities * 
^associated with marine 
recreational fishing are ' 
needed for environmental and 
resource management 
decisions. This information is 
Important in the development 
of management plans, 
especially vvher^ conflicts be- 
tween competing rp€8urce 
users must be resolved. These 
measures must b^xoor- 
dinated natiop9lly for 
uniformity and applioabillty by 
Federal agencies in close 
cooperation with^tate 
agencies and academic 
researchers. 

4.1.4 Develop a nation\A/ide 
^cooperative State /Federal 

licensing system for marine 
fishermen, as discussed in 
1 .8.2. The income should be 
al located to the state and 
Federal management agen- 
cies.- 

Progranns to meet the needs 
and wteh^ of marineenglers 
are low on the priority lists of 
many marine fishery agencies. 
This is partl^ due to lack of 
Informatipn on how important 
angling is to how many 
people, but primarily to the 



absence of adequate funding 
to undertake such programs. 
Additional funding is . 
proposed for recreationai 
research, and management, 
purchase of shoreline 
properties, construction and 
maintenance of adequate 
facilities, securing improved 
access»,and other programs to 
maintain and enlarge marine 
recreational opportunities. 

A, nationwide coofj^tive 
State/ Federal iiceimfig 
System for marine recreational 
fishing will not only provide 
improved docuhnentatton of 
anglers, it will assist in fund- 
ing these benefits needed by 
anglers. 

It is estimated that an annual 
lipense fee equal to 2 or 3 
percent of the annual ex- 
penditure of the average 
marine angler will firovide 
sufficient funds to pursue 
many of the programs 
necessary to maintain angling 
opportunities and satis- 
faction. 

A uniiorm registry of licensed 
marine anglers, not now avail- 
able, also will provide more 
equitable allocation to marine 
recreational fisheries of the ' 
taxes levied on alt fishing 
tackle sold in the United 
^States under Federal Aid in 
the Fish Restoration Act (16 
,U.S.C. 777-777K). All states, 
require licenses for fresh ■ 



water angling, but relatively 
few for marine angling. Thus 
some states with large but * 
uncounted marine angling 
populations do not receive an 
equitable portion of the funds 
which are allocated from this 
source on the basis of the 
number of anglers licensed in 
each state. Reciprocal 
recognition of the licenses of 
neighboring States In all inter- 
•state border waters should be 
considered. 



4.2 

Increase the amounts 
and kinds of fisheries 
resources for 
recreational use. 

4.5.1 insure that 
management agencies give 
full consideration to 
recreational interests in 
allocating resources. 



4«1.S Enlist the aid and 
participation of marine 
recreational fishermen and 
their organizations In ^ 
research, development, and 
environmental monitoring 
programs. 

Voluntary involvement of 
concerned fishermeriand 
their organizations in certain 
aspects of research programs 
could provide valuable 
assistance to fisheries 
agencies. Such activities 
could include catch-tag-and- 
release of game f ishes,ft^e 
early reporting of environ- 
mental dlsturt)ances, gather- 
ing of participation and catch 
data. In specfal instances, 
physical help might be given 
in research programs and 



Fisheries management 
agencies should give con- 
sideration to the increased 
recreaflonal uses of marine 
resources. Since approx- 
imately 90 percent of marine 
angling and personal-use 
shellfish harvesting occurs In 
state territorial waters and 
shorelines, most of these 
considerations will be at the 
state level. In addition, Im- 
portant recreational target 
species migrate into inter- 
national waters, especially the 
bliifishes, tunas, salmons, 
and many others that spend 
part of their lives In offshore 
waters. Many of these stocks 
wi 1 1 be managed by the 
recommended Regional Fish- 
eries Management Organ- 
izations. Managennent 



developing facilities such'&s^^^ decisions must be preceded 



artificial reefs, boat-ramps 
and shoreline fishing sftes^ 
The feedback to the volunteer 
fishermen of the results of 
their efforts must be assure. 
The capability for this already 
exists in th9 Marine Advisory 
Service. 



ay^portunitles foralKin- 
terested parties to present 
theirviewpoints. (See^fso 
Recommendation 1.3.3.) 



« 



4.2.2 Improve the abundance 
and availability of recreational 
fishes by use of aquaculture, 
transplantation, artificial 
reefs, and other managetnent 
techniques. 

In specific instances and 
iocatlonSt application of one 
or more of the above tech- - 
nlques could be use^Jo ^ 
auQmeilt^he-abui^dance and 
availability of recreational fish 
stocks. In locations where 
environmental conditions 
have deteriorated, in highly 
industrialized harbors for 
instance, transplantation of 
fish and shellfish may help 
replace lost resources. If 
environmental qualities tiave 
been restored, efforts to rein- 
troduce the former resident 
species can be undertaken. If 
the environment has been 
permanently changed, intro- 
duction of other species that 
can accept or adapt to the 
existing ehvironmental 
conditions can be considered . 
In every case, full and critical ^ 
evaluation of all possible 
effects must precede such 
introductions. ^ 

Additional artificial reefs, 
especially in accessible near- 
shore^ocations, could 
provide more opportunities for 
^ 'angling and improve resource 



productivify. In the artificial 
propagation of some anadro- 
mous and migratory species, 
selection of stocks with 
unique migratory habits may 
provideadditional fishing 
opportunities over longer 
periods of time, and prevent 
exposure of the fish to 
competing harvesters. The 
improvement of habitat 
considerations, discusse^n 
Policy Thrust 2, can play ^n 
important part in improvirig^ 
the abundance of recreational 
target species and the esthetic 
qualities of marine 
recreatiqpal oppprtunities. 
3uch projects should be 
undertaken through the , 
cooperative efforts of ap- 
propriate regulatory and 
developmental agencies and 
all interested.parties/Federal 
funding should be considered 
to assist in initiating 
cooperative programs. TJie 
states involved should then 
gradually assume the major 
portion of the support in their 
continuation. 



4.3 



Increase access for 
recreational 
fishermen and others 
to shorelines, waters 
and fish. 

4.3.1 Develop an up-to-date 
national inventory of marine 
access and supporting 
facilities. 

One of the major limitations to 
optimum recreational use of 
marine fishery resources is 
inadequate informatipn on 



where they are, and how they 
can be reached. Surveys of 
available public access areas 
by number, location, and 
description should be con- 
tinued or initiated wtere 
needed, on a cooperative 
basis by sjate, Federal fish- 
eries or recreational-manage- 
ment agencies or by private 
organizations involved in 
recreation and travel. The 
results should be ctistributed 
by public agencies or the 
private communication media, 
as appropriate, for use by 
fishermen and other marine 
recreationists. This in- 
formation wogld also provide 
a basis for determining use 
patterns, future needs, and 
where t)est to develop ad- 
ditional access. 
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4.3.2 Develop and maintain 
additional public access. 

Access to publicly owned 
shorelines Is frequently 
restrlctedr The reasons for * 
such restrictions should be 
reevaluated and, if not now 
valid) the areas should be 
opened and developed for 
recreational fis^ing. Access is 
especially needed in or near 
densely populated cities, and 
©specFally for the use of 
juveniles, the elderly, the 
physically handicapped, dr 
the economically limited, who 
cannot travel to other areas for 
^ recreation. Public worlds such 
as highway bridges, levees, 
and breakwat^9^, could be 
modified to provide fishing 
sites. Public docks should be 
developed and maintained as 
safe fishing sites. 

State agencies with 
responsibilities for developing 
and maintaining shoreline^ 
access should b'e encouraged ' 
and aided in their efforts to , 
provide additional access. 
Development of artificial reefs 
in the immediate vicinity of . 
these access areas and fishing 

* sites should be part of the 
overall plan. User fees to 

' support development and 
maintenance of access facil- 
ities could b^ considered 
where general funding may be 
insufficient. 



4.4 



Deterrhine the needs 
of commercial 
enterprises for 
assistance in 
developing access, 
facilities, 9nd 
services on which 
marine recreational * 
fishermen depend. 



.4.4.1^ Inventory commercial 
operations providing services 
to marine recreational fisner- 
men and evaluate their 
contributions to local and 
natiori^l economies. 

Establishing sound manage- 
ment policies and decisions rn 
respect to recreationcil fish- 
eries is limited by a lack of 
Information on the economic 
aspects of the expenditures of 
fishermen and thecon- 
' tributions to the economy of 
the commercial enterprises 
supporting them. More 
complete and accurate In- 
formation is needed to provide 
abatis for rational and 
equitable management 
decisions. 

^,,;i^insure natioTial uniformity 
and application, surveys to 
obtain suchMnfortYiation 
should be designed and '* 
initially funded by a Federal 
agency, working closely with 
the Regional Fisheries 
Management-Organizations, 
mey should beconducted^by 
appropriate state agencies or 
througtxtederally funded 
contract studies when states 
cannot undertake them. 



4.4.2 . [Determine whether 
assistance to the private 
sector is needed to supple- 
ment jpumc access, support 
facilities, and services. 

Most fishermen r^y on 
supporting services and facil- 
ities provided by the private 
sector. In many localities 
where public access and facil- 
ities are overcrowded during . 
the fishing season, oppor- 
tunities exist for the private 
sector tQ absorb part of this 
additional demand Without 
adding to theiaxpayers' 
expense. 

Apprppriate state and Federal 
agencies should cooperate in 
studies to determine the 
needs for additional develop- 
ments,,the kinds that could be 
provided by the private sector, 
and how and to what extent 
management and develop- 
ment agencies should assist. 
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TO MEET PROJECTED (DNSUMER DEMANDS 



Recommendation 



5. 



Ensure the availability 
to the U.S. consumer 
of supplies of' 
wholesome fishery 
products from U.S. 
sources sufficient to 
provide for projected 
increases in 
consumption. 



\ 



5.1 Increase U.S. com- 
mercial landings by 2.3 billion ' 
pounds by 1 985 to provide for 
the projected increases in 
U.S. consumption. , 

5.2 Encourage the.develop- 
ment of public and private 
aquaculture for selected 
species of fish and shellfish. 

5.3 Afesyre the wholesome- 
ness and identity df fishery 
products to U.S. consumers 
through a comprehensive 
program of inspection of |U.S. 
and foreign production facfl- 
ities and supplies. 

5.1 

Increase U.S. 
commercial landings 
by 2.3 billion pounds 
by 1985 to provide for 
the projected 
increases in U.S. • 
consumption. 

1 ~ 

This recommendation ad- 
dresses the sources of supply 
which are now of can be made 
available to meet future |n- ' 
creases in U.S^ consumption. «. 
It identifleslh&actions de- 
signed (fish stocks sufficient 
to enable U.S. harvesters to - 
increase landings by 2.3' 
billion pounds in the next ■ 
years. It makes the following 
assumptions: In the near 
future with the extension of 
U.S.'fi^eries jurisdiction the 
United States will be given the 
responsibility for conservation 
and management of stocks ^ 
out to 200 miles from shore. It 
will manage its fisheries 



resources to ensure their full 
conservation and provide 
exclusive or preferential treat- 
ment for U.S. fishermen. 
Other recommeDdation3 of the ^ ' 
National Plan relating to 
management, developm'ent, 
recF^tion and environment 
will be implemented. 

It does not take into account 
the significant contribution 
made to the food supply • 
through marine recreational 
fishing, since consumptiort 
statistics, now available are 
based on the commercial 
supply. It should, however, be 
noted that, according to salt- 
water angling surveys, , 
recreational fishermen land an 
amount ^'sh equal approx- 
imately to 7V2 pounds anr • 
nually for each person in the ^ 
United States.Mt is likely that 
much of this fish is eaten and 
so adds to the overal flood 



supp^. 

To match the potential U.S. 
supply and demand the 
following factors are con- 
sidered : the present sources 
of supply of fish and fishery 
products to U.S..consumers; 
the profected increased U.S. 
needs for food and recreation ^ 
and the potential U.S. catches 
of fish in U.S. waters and in 
distant-water fisheries of 
interest to U.S. fishermen. 
Based on the foregoing, the 
pdtential sources which could 
contribute to future U.S. 
needs are reviewed. Table 4 at 
the end of this section , 
summarizes these factors. 
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*How Much More Fish 
Will The United States 
Need In 1985? 

Synergy, Inc., projected an ^ 
increase In the annual U.S. 
consumption of fishery 
products from 1973 to 1985 of 
2.3 bil lion pounds on a round 
weight t)asis'! This single 
target was broken down into 
"market classes** of fishery 
products, classes pf products 
having a similar identity, 
within each of which an Inter- 
change of productspan be 
accomplished faicjy 'eadily. 

This is necessary t)|cause 
there isaspefctrum| 
demand. The consumer of a 
premium product such as 



lobster is unlikely to be satis- 
fied with fish sticks. Another 
consumer may seek products 
of lower value because these 
are all he can afford. Future 
increases in consuniptton 
must therefore t>egi^sidered 
not only in tpiaf^ also in 
terms of niarket classes. The 
Synergy study provides fore- 
casts of consumption of 
edible fishery products in 
eleven such classes. 

Table 4 lists the major market 
.classes. It shows^U.S. con- 
sumption for each in 1973 
from U.S. landings and im- 
ports, and projected increases 
for food and recreation by 
1985. In a number of cases 
estimates for the increases in 
recreational n^s are not 
available, but li is assumed 
that they will be significant in 
amount. 



How Can The 
Increases Be Supplied 
From U.S. Landings? 

It has b^n noted that in- 
creased suteiies of fish and 
fishery produtts can come^ 
from several^ources. Con- 
sideration of these must take 
into account the need for 
mgasureslo retam as much sEs 
possible of present supplies 
while developing new oppor- 
tunities. The potential sources 
are: ♦ 

1 , Harvesting part or all of the 
stocks now caught off the 
United States by foreign 
fishermen. 



2. Developing fisheries and 
markets for species npw 
underutilized. 

3. Restoring depleted 

4. Developing commercial 
and public aquacu|ture. 

5. Developing and expanding 
international arrangements 
outside the 200-mile zone 
to assure continued oppor- 
tunities for U.S. fishermen 
on the high seas and, 
where possible, in other 
countries' jurisdictions. 

Development of these * 
potential sources is the 
sufiject'of recommendations 
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elsewhere in^his plan and , 
such sources will be dealt 
with here only as th^y 
represent possible con- 
tributions to future needis. 

The f ifst objective of 
Recommendation 5.1 is to 
hold Imports at the present 
4evel and to meet future (J.S, 
demands from domestic 
sources'. It Is not suggested 
th|it there be fio Increases In 
Igiportsof any fishery 
prodifct, but rather that overall 
cimpprts beheld to no more 
than^he present level. In some 
cases, notably those of tuna, 
shrimp, and lobster, It may 
not be possible to Increase 
U.S. landings to the extent 
required. In other cases, 
further efforts may be needed 
to offset potential decreases 
in present supplies. 



Table 4 shows by market class 
.the>U.S. patches Inside and 
outside the 200-gille zone a;^ 
the foreign catch within 200 
miles of the U.S, coasts. An 
estimate of the aggregated 
MSY Is given for each class. It 
IS recognized that MSYs are in 
many cases only approximate 
^ estimates and tha$ ffsherles 
are subject to considerable 
annual variations. MSYs of 
different species are not \ 
always additive dueto Inter- 
actions and, furthermore, 
other considerations ^nter 
into regulating the catch in 
any fishery. However, they^re 
used her^ since they provide 



the only available estin^ate gf 
biological resources 
limitation'. Finally, the table 
shows the potential sources 
referred to earlier for projected 
increases by market classes. 



Groundfisti 



The estimated increase 
needed by 1985 is 1 42 billion 
pounds including 340 rnillion 
pounds for recreational 
purpo^s. By efhTiinating all . 
orapgKlon ofj^relgn fishing 



The following brief sunrtnwies 
by market classes indicate the 

general potential of II ^'^^■■■1,^1 by develo^ng under 
fisheries to contrlbtrteto^ur. utilized species, ample 
future needs. Also consider^ re^durces are available to 
are some of the problems th^t .^^eet tFfe projected Jncreases. 



may be encountered in in- 
creasing supplies from these 
sources for food and 
recreational uses. It i^ im- 
portant to reemphasize that 
the proposals for increased 
catches go hand-ln-hand with 
the need for adequate 
iTiariagement plans to ensure 
the continued conservation of 
the fish stocks, and that they 
keep in mind the increasing 
demands of recreational fish- 
ing. 



Some species such' as cod, 
haddock, and certain flat- 
fishes could provide 250 *~ 
miliic^ pounds to the 
premium groundflsh market 
following stock restoration. , 
Other major potential sources 
'are Alaska pollock and flatfish 
^4.7bUiion pounds); North 
. Pacific groundflsh (350 million 
pounds); and Gulf of Mexico 
groundflsh <1.1 billion 
J)OundsJ. 

Halibut 

The estimated Increase ^ 
needed by 1985 is 40 millidn* 
pounds. Because most oyhe 
halibut caughiincidentally by 
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foreign and donnestic trawls 
are below the optimism size, 
the MSY— even under an 
efficient management 
rajgime— will be less than 
previously attained by the 
North American setllne fish- 
ery. With efficient manage-, 
ment of trawl fisheries and the 
ex^pected berief Its from 
present management of the ^ 
setll ne f IshBr^ a 40 million 
pound increase is anticipated 
but the restoration Is not lil^ely 
to be completedjjy 1 985. 
Approximately half of this 
amount will be caught by U S 
fishefmen, the remainder 
supplied through Imports, 
mainly from Canada. .^7 

Tuna ( 

The estimated increase 
needed by 1985 Is 370 million 
pounds, assuming tKat 
present supplies a^so remain 
avallaljl^. This Increase in- 
. eludes 30 million pounds for 
recreational purposes. The 
U.S. catch In 1973 was 515 
million pountis; imports were 
1 .5 times thjs. Although the 
catch has Increased, the U.S. 



share of the /ellowfin<,aught 
m the Eastern Pacific has 
declined from 90 percent in 
1 966 to 68 percent in 1 974, due 
to increased fishing efforts by 
other nations, and is projected 
to decline further. T-he out- 
come of the Law of jthe Sea 
Conference or other j 
negotiations and the im- 
plementation of any resulting 
agreements are uncertain. The 
chances of Inaeasing present 
catches in this area are not 
high and losses are possible. 

The biggest opportunity to 
expand tuna landings Is In 
improving knowledge of skip- 
Jack tuna resources fn the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian 
Oceans and in developing 
means of locating and har^ 
vesting these resources. A 
potential catch of dver 2 
blirion p'ounds annually has 
been estimated. Expansion of 
efforts sue}! cS thos^ now 
being made under the Pacific 
Tuna Development Program 
should heJp to develop ^ U.S.* 



fishery for these resources 
whiQh could realize at Least a 
part of future^nieeds. The' 
present Pacific Islan^J 
Development Program is aim- 
ingtojjjofeasecatcheaby 200 ' 
« million pounds as a first step. 
It aIsS is estimated that in-t. 
creases in landings of Pacific' 
albacore of 30 minion pounds 
may be pQssible. 
— ■ — ^ 

Salmon 

k 

The estimated increase 
needed by 1 985 IS 90 million 
pounds, including 30 rmlllon 
pounds for recreationar ^ 
purposes. 

Salmon stocks are currently 
under scientific management 
which generally m£^intair)s 
such slpcks at MSY levels. 
These levels have fallen due to 
habitat degradation, mainly by 
danrl^ and logging, 'but levels 
could be raised by expandect^ 
management actions such as 
stream improvement and 
stock manipulation, plus 
expanded public hatchery - 
production and Increased 
production by private aqua- 
culture.-SjJCh actions could 
increase publicly generated 




salmon supplies by 30 million 
pounds and those from private 
aquaculture by 60 million 

. pounds annually. These In- 
creases would require major 

investments. 

Scallops 

The estimated increase 
needed by 1985ts 13 million , 
pounds. Resources presently* 
available to U.S. fishermen 
are sufficient to provide for 
projected Increase i| 
mectianical shucking of calico 
scallops can be perfected and \ 
the distribution and abun- . 
dance of this resource can be 
monitored. Restoration of the 
Northwest Atlantic sea 
scallop resource through 
proper management would ^ 
also contribate tp the ex- 
pected increase in 'consump- 
tion. ^ 



Shrimp ' < 

The estimated increase In 
demand by 1985 is 245 million 
pounds. In 1973, the U.S. 
catch was 392 rtiillion pounds 
'^whlle'^mpdrts totaled 203 
million pounds. An estimated 
40 mlllloQ p'ounds now lanaed 
by U.S. fleets in other^ 
countries probably will be^ 
caught by foreign ve^els fn 
1985 If some long terni ac- 
commodation is not -reached. 



The estimated unf Ished 
. shn mp resources off the 
United States amount to 277 
million pounds, but much of 
thts is small, lower-value 
pandalid shrim[jp which would 
pot automatlcaNy satisfy the 
demand for the l^irger penaeld 
shrimp. Increased aqcjaculture* 
offers afprospect of 15 million 
pounds of marine shrimp and 
lO.mlllion pounds of fresh- 
watef shrjmp by 1985 if the 
technology and economic 
production systems can t?e 
developed rapidly These 
sources alone will not meef 
future demand and implprts of 
shrimp will need to be In 
•creased. 

Lobster i 

The projected increase needed 
by 1985 IS 40 milli^ pounds. 
Inshoreiobster rei($purces are 
probably being overexploited. 
Off shpre lobster stocks have 
decl Ined from yirgin con- 
ditionf bui the extent ^ 
decllneis not yet clearly- 
documented. The develop-, 
ment of a technically and , 



economically feasible culture 
system which would produce 
substantial poundage by 1985 
has a low probability. Only 
small increasesjn Imports are 
likely. Although^the future 
jncreases might be met, in 
part, by'lmports^qf Northern 
and spiny lobsters, Increases 
In supplies will not be suf? 
f icient to meet the projeglted 
consumption level 

Crabs 

, £ 

The estimated market increase 
needed by 1985 is 10 million 
pounds. The 1973 U.S. catch 
was 292 million pounds of all 
crabs. Foreign catches off the 
U.S. in 1973 totaled 70 million 
pounds. The estimate MSY 
for alf species is 51 5 mlllloh 
pounds, leaving a maximum 
potential increase of 220 
million pounds annually when 
the U.S. jurisdictional limits 




are Increased to 200 miles. 
High CQS^ is now the limiting 
factor and more efficient ^ 
processing is'needed tolower 
costs and iipcrease yield. As 
6osts are reduced, markets 
can be expanded 

Clams 

The projected increase rieeded 
by 1985 IS 40 million pounds 
annuall)ifTheestinfiated MSY 
IS 250 million pounds. Present^ 
andings provide 106 millibn 
pounds, riowfever, most of &ie 
traditional stocks which can , 
be legally taken are fully 
utilized. Large quantities of 
clams are presently 
unavai(abl^/0bng the middle 
and north Atlantic coasts 
because'they are in polluted 
wcffers. Large stocks ot clams 
along the shQ{elines in Alaska 
arejiotijeing utilized because 
of paralytic^t^ellflsli poison^ , 
ing (PSP), iind Wfeison the • 
continental shelioff AJaska 
have never been utilized 
because of difficult logistics 
and uncertain economics. 
Private aquacultur^ might add 
7 million pounds by 1985, ^ 
given research on culture . 
systems, quality control, and 
favorable zoning decisions. 
U.S. supplies exist In ..^ 
abundance tameet needs if 
certain actlonssare taken. 



Oysters 



With a concertec 
and marketing e1 
dustry to make h 
oysters re'adlly 
throughout the i 
It is projected th 
consumption c§ 
by 20 million p 

Production frorti 
could be Ir^creas 
in the Atlantic pit 
Howeyer, |)y ade 
aquaculture met 
oth6r countries, 
proHduction toul' 
by 80 million po 
by 1985.^ajorr 
information on 
provement of st 
disease control 
of economical c 
Systems, Impro^ 
forms and mark< 
ability of space 
culture in clean 
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Miscellaneous 
Species* 



The ten market classes 
pre\^iously discussed cover 
the most popular species 
There gr^, however, species 
used in smaller amounts 
which collectively account for 
about a flfth^of present U S. 
consumption. The estimated 
increase in these other 
species needed by 1 985Js 400 
million pounds. Present 
foreign catdh m U.S. coastal 
- waters of species other than in 
the ten market Classens over 
2 billion pounds annually, 
while the United States landed 
a total of 535 miifiop pounds^ 
In1973. ^ 

Aggregate M^Y estimates vdry 
gceatly, but the total is at least 
two 6r three times more than 
the present catch Ample " 
stocks e)^isftp npeet projected 
increases, but they include 
specles'which are'noTin great 
' demanT^ because of a wide ' . 
range of technological or 
marketing problems^hich * 
vary from species to species. 
Progress Is be^ng made in 
sdMng ttfese problems but ^ 
♦e(fofW will have-to be Sub- 
stantially accelerated. 

Fish Meal and 
Fish Oil J 

The United States pro(luced 
585 million pounds of fish J" ' 
meal ln1973Cotwhich65 
percent canne fj^m menhaden. 
Tuna and mackerel scraps 
accounted for 1 5 percent, ' 
herring for 1 percent, 'and a 
mixture of other species 1 8 

/it • 



percent. Imports in 197,3 
totaled 67^illlon pounds, ^ 
primarily in anchoveta m^l. ' 
^The Synergy forecast 
indicating an increase in 
consumption of fish meal of 
669 million pounds by 1985 is 
probably high due changes 
in utilization patterns oc- 
curing sinpe 1973. 

It IS believed that menhaden 
are harvested at MSY. To 
boost production, alternative 
resources will have to be 
used. The currently regulated 
California anchovy fishery 
appears to be the moet 
promising unutilized resource 
to serve as the base for ex- 
panded fish meal production, 
Cun-eht MSY estirtia'tes of the 
virgin anchovy stoek range 
from 1 .5,to 5.3 billion pounds. 
With a 20-percent yield factor 
fo^ fish meal, this fishery 
could provide from 30 million 
to 1.1 billion pounds of meal,* 
enough to cover the an- 
ticipated increase in demand. 

■pie hajor constraint in ' 
commercial development If 
the'^Callfofnia anchovy 
resource is the interest of the 
recreational group^ in an- 
chovy as a bait f ish'and^s 
food for game fish. Significant 
increases in domestic fish 
meal procjuctioh may be . 
possible jf^ adequate 
biological 'information Is , - 
developed'to den^nstrate.that 
larger tiarvests will not Inrj'pair 
the ecology tjpon which • 
recreational species depentfr - 

^he United States produce^] 
225millidn pounds of fish oil 
in 1973, of which 200 million 
pound^^me'from menhaden. 
Almost all of this was ex- 
ported. Sinceoil4saby-^' 
product of fish m.eal ' , 
production, increased 
production of oil is link^ to 
the'expansjon of fish meal ^ 
production. 



Conclusions 



f^isherles resources availably 
and potentially avallable^o^thp 
Natioaareestigiated to be 
sufficient, not only to meet 
the Nation's own projected 
annual increase of 2.3 biilion 
pounds by 1985, but also to 
support the future growth of 
'exports of seafood products. 

Such assurances are 
predicted, however, on' * 
certai^l^sumptions. One is 
that U.S. fishermen will be 
taking a larger proportion of 
the fish presently harvested by 
foreign fleets off U.S. coasts. 
Another is that the United 
, States will be developing its 
fishing for species cun-ently 
<inderuttlized. Increased land- 
ings of groundf ish, scallops, 
crabs, andmiscellaneous 
H species will alone account f6r 
J. 8 billion pounds. 



Potentials for additional 
increases lie in the directions 
of aquacultureand restoration 
of depleted stock§, but jn , . 
each instance the pro^(>ects 
for success afe rdl^ed to the 
success iaworking out hard > 
questions rangingfrom the 
ecological to^th^ economic. 
^ Meanwhile, aquaculture* 
seems capable of meeting the 
predicted increases in cj^mand 
for salmon (90 million pounds) 
and oysters (20 million 
poundsyand portions of the 
necessary increases in shrimp 
(25 rif^iltlon pounds) and clams 
(7 rrflllion pounds) 

In summary, essenliai 
resources exist and are-avaii- 
^abie for catching or ciMvation 
In the coming decade, me 
catching ancl the cultivation 
depend upon the strength of 
the determination to make 
themnational objectives and 
the zeal and resources with 
>which the associated ^ 
problems ard attacked apd 
"^solved. 
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Table 4? ^Present' and Estimated, Potential Supply- of 
Edible Fishery Products- ir> the United ^^j^ 
(million 'Pounds round weigljt> 



t 

1 1 - 




Cpnsumption— 1 973 
*. U.S. laDdUigr^ 
Imports " 
Total 



Production— 1973 

U.S.'Catch 
Within 200 ml Ml' 

Outside 200 miles 

<. » 

Foreign catch within 
200 miles off U.S. 
(t973) 



340 
1420 



Sources for U.S. increase 
by 1985 

(1) Displace 
Foreign Fishing 

(2) Underutilized Species 

(3) Restore Resource 
(4} Aquaculture 

(5) Imports 

(6X Not Attainable 



404 

.0. 



5850 



7550 



1—1420 

0. 
0 

0 



40 



24 

0 



3^ 



'45 
470 



0 
G 

20 
0 

20 
0 




2000 



' 0 
•^370 
0 

' 0 
0 



60 

30". 
90 



213 
0 



300 



0 
0 
0 

90 
0 



13^ 

M 

13 



.36 



-mi 



355 
' 37 



95 




35 
5 



0 
.0 
0 
0 
5 

35 



mm 



292 
0 



70 



0 

10 



•49 



:'*W36> 



0 
0 
5 

15 
0 
• 0 



106 
0 



if: 



419 
59 



205O 



0' 
25 
10 

5 

' 0' 

.0 
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5.2 



Ertcoura|96 the 
development of public 
and private 
aquaculture for 
select^ species of 
fish and shellfish. 

Aquaculture includes any 
means of cullficlally increas- 
ing the yield of aquatic 
species through culture and 
husbandry, from public 
salmon hatcheries to private 
oyster, catfish, or shrimp 
farms in marine, estuarine or 
fresb water envrronments. 

In the United Stajfts, public 
aquaculture of s^p^ began 
acentury ago anp about qne- 
^ quarter of the^tion's salmon 
originate In hatcheries. Private 
fid|uacul^ure produces 40 
percent of U.S. oysters, half 
of thQ<patf Ish and crawfrsh, 
and nearly, all of tb| trout for a 
total 'of (nilllc^poHnds, 
This Isabpuf3prc^tt>f U.S. 
landings or 1 .^y percent of U.S. 
total consurnpti6n of fishery ^ 
products. # 



It was noted in the previous 
recommendation thjat land- 
ings of some highly preferred 
species of fish and shellf/3h 
have reached the maximum 
sustainablevieldievel. Also 
unless extensive environ- 
mental improvement occurs, • 
future increases of oysters 
and clams cannot t)€ obtained 
from natural stocks. 

Attention should t)e tdmed to 
aquaculture a5 a means of 
extending production of ^ 
species such as salmon, ' 
oysters, penaeid shrimp,/ 
Americart lobster, clams/and 
scallops. In other casesjlower- 
, cost products could be made 
available by aquaculture of 
fast-growing herbivorous 
species in brackish or fresh 
water, and application of new 
processing techniques. 



5.2.1 The Federal Govern- 
ment should conduct or 
SRpnsor research develop- 
mlnt, and other programs to 
provide a sound basis for 
public and private aqua- 
culture* 

Many of the concepjis and 
techniques that have made 
private aquaculture possible 
in the United States have 
resulted from research and 
development either conducted 
by the Federal Government or 
sponsored by itjri univer- % 
sities, mostly by way of the ^ 
Sea Grant^rogram. Com- 
mercial trout culture becanne 





possible as a resujt of Govern- 
ment research and develop- 
ment for public hatchery 
programs, whjch solved major 
nutrition apdaisease control 
problems: In 1954, 1.4 million 
poundsof trout w^e 
produdW in priv^ " 
farms; vy4973» prodiMion 
was^about 30l5iirtion/pOTnds. 

Similarly, Government salmon^ 
culture has provided a solid 
technological base for private 
salmon farnjing. When 
(Goveroment researchers 
developed techniques for pen-- 
. rearing of salmon, the result 
. was immediate interest 6y 
industry and Wre tharj ten 
companies have t)egun private 
salrhon farming. Th^ hatchfery 
^ production of oyster larvae Is 
largely attributable^ tojeseaich 
an(;^devel6pmentat-G6vefn- ^ 
, ment1aboratories,that began 
, more than thirty years ago. 

Federal aption is proposed to 
conduQt or fund reseai^h and 
dev^opmenf whidywill ^ 
prov kto - cj ^ Q undJbasIs for 
aquaculttii^of selected ^ 
species ; to take national • 
jlction to maintain Suitable"* 
Environments; to reduce legal 

. \ : 
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and institutional problems 
that linxit aquaculture, and to. 
assist the established aqua* 
culture industry to solve long 
range problems or ^ ^ 
emergencies beyond their 
capabilities to handle. Actipn 
is propc>sed to encourage 
federal agencies, the states, 
local governments, th^ 
academic community, and the 
private'sector it cooperate 
and participate in the develop- 
ment of aquaculture. 

It Is also important. to en-* # 
courage earl/commercial ^ / 
application of research results 
by providing^scientilic and' 
technical Information to the , 
aquaculture CQ^Timunjty^as a 
' whole thrpugh'publit5|^ns> ^ 
worljshops, and advisory * 
services* 

5.2.2 States ^ITould 
establish laws and policies to 
. encouragpeprivat^aqua-* * 
cuituret, maintain suitable 
environments, atnd operate 
hatchene§ for stocking public 
wat&'S with elected species. 



Sincfe states have a r8spx)n- 
sibility for resource manage- 
ment within given jurlsi^ 
dictions, they have a ' 
significant role in the develop- 
fnent of aquaculture. Several 
state fisheries agencies and 
universities have ongoing 
projects to encourage private 
aquaculture. Some of these 
programs are earned out 
entirely y/vith state funds , 
others>are partially funded by 
f^erahagencies. 

Effort^ of .state fisheries 
agencies are generally on " 
short term projects of im- 

E*'iate importance. It is \ 
:ult for them.t© fund iong. 
or basic research in areas 
such^as disease control, 
genetics, physiological 
•studies or nutrition which 
hav,9 wide gepgrap htcal ^p- 
•plication A major-rdte of the 
states istdeStabiishJaws, * 
policies, §nd administrative 
procedure? to encourage " 
aquaculture, to oj^ate hatch- 
eries for stocking public ' 
waters, and to maintain high 
Quality ertvironmentsin bays, 
estuaries ^nd coastal waters." 

5.2.3 Private industry^hould 
develop efficient systems tQ 
produce high quality products 
and -expand markets. 

For some specifes such §s 
oysters, trout, and catfish, 
aquaculture methods are welf 
known and produdion can be 
readily increased, although 
solutionsare needed to long 
rangeVroblems such as - 
disease control and genetic 
Irpprovement of stocks to 
reduce production (ps\^.{ 



For other species, research\is ' 
required to provide adequate, 
biolc3^cal and technological 
informatfon for development ^ 
of private aquaculture. Private^ 
companies often are unwilling . 
or unable, however, to con- ^ 
duct basic research or ' ^ 
development because of the 
uncertainty of results, the 
need for specialized facilities 
and qapabilities, and the ^ 
poteritiafl forf^w patentable 



5.3 



^^scoveries. 



Sffice the expected private 
/eturns from investment in 

• research and development are 
^ lowlffrelatioh to alternative 

investments. It is unlikely that 
adequate research and ' ' 
development would be forth- 
coming at the proper time if 
left to the private sector. 

Even so, estienated industry ; 
> expenditures during fhe f^st 
\ five years, for research and , 

• development include over $22 
millipn*fdr marine sflrimp and 

f reshwa^ prawns^ over $4 * 
million for salmw'^nd over $6, 

- nlillion f6r oysters and plams. 
Some of these expenditures ^ 

. - represent contributior^s.to 
jdintiDrograms With'Qov'errr- 
ment or universities, t)trt most 
are for direct industry efforts. 
Further efforts by Industry are 
^ needed to develop cost- ^ 

^ * effective production methodgr 
to assure high quality and ^ ' 
consistent supply of - - , 
products, and to expand 
markets. 



Assure the . 
wholesomeness and 
identity of fishery 
products to U.S. 
consumers through 
^ comprehensive ^ 
program of inspection 
of U.S. ^d foreign > 
production facHitifs 

and supplies.' t , 

» '—-^ 

Present supplies of seafood 
products, wtUle general ly^^ 
acceptable, are sometimes 
variable in quality apd on ' ^ 
occasion haveendahgered , 
public health. This lst>f 
concer/i both to the con- 
simmer, who.isientltled to food 
that safe and ttracceptable 
quality (i.^, whQiasome), and 
to jhe producer, w6|^ 
business is diminlsFied by 
l^k of consumer confidence 
in fishery produdts. All* other 
anjmal protein foodis are 
produced add markete^hder 
legislated nni.ancjatory t 
irispection prcjgr^s V. 
specifically^ designed to meet 
their-particulapfieedsand r 
characteristics antJ con- 
ducted as ^ public respon- 
*sijt>ility with public funding. 
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The safety and consistent 
quality of fishery products can 

best ensured by the 
establishment of a broad, 
comprehensive, rjiandatory 
fisheries inspection program. 
The program should be 
designed to take maxinnum 
advantage of exis.tmg 
. capabi1{t^s in Federal and. 
* state aglhcies, in other 
. governments, and in industry 
^' soHhatjt is operated 

uniformly, ecoaoniically, and 
efficiently. But it must^-^ ^ 
f maintain an adequate level of 
x'Hhs^eG^+OQjoachjeve its 
^ purposes. 




A national inspection program 
for^ish and sheMfi^h products 

^ sold in the United States 

" should:, ^ . . • 

\1. Assure compliance of both 
domestic^QdJpreipn facil- 

, - ities by rnaTrrtaining 
adequat^ inspection levels. 



2. Provide continuing 
assurance of pnsduct 
wholesomeo^. . 

. '3. EstablislvJor the guidance 
^of consumers uniform and 
. clearly*identtfted levdis of 
' product quality. \ 



Such a program shoyldoe 
introduced m a way th^it will 
not disrupt industry un- 
necessarily. It is recom- 
blended, therefore, that a , 
national mandatory inspection 
program be preceded by a 
transition ^enod to enable the 
necessary adjustments to be 
made by Government and 
industry both domestically 
and abroad. 

5:3.1 Integrate and expaTnd 
prese/Jt Government and f ' 
industry progracns to improve 
^and increase inspection of 
vessels, processing plants, - 
and product^^comnrjerpato 
preijare for a^ooth-lran- ^ 
sition to a national mandatory, 
program of inspection of sea- 
foods. , ' 

Thfs would be Sin interim 
action, pending enactment 
a^d Implementation of. 
comprehenslve^man^Jatory ^ 
seafood inspection legls- 
i 

<3r 



latiOn. It would entaH the 
expansion and integration of 
all existirig Federal regulatory 
and voluntaryjnspectioru, . 
programs for fish and shell- 
fish wifth related activities of 
industry, thestatesand * 
foreign countries. Itjshould be 
dtrected toward eventual 
systematic inspection of all 
fishing ve^ls, processing 
establisliiVientsand products 
in commerce. This action 
should inctudethesuppprting 
programs needed to develop 
standards for the safety and 
wholesomeness of seafoods. 

To expand and integrate tfie 
continuing actfvities, a work- * 
^haringLsystem should be 
devisea with appropriate ^ 
rfespofisjblHties and rol.es 
clearly delineated for the » ' 
Federal Government, State 
and foreign govern ments-and 
the industry., Consumers 
should haveanappropjrlate 
role in the proces^s of 
establishing policies, quality 
standards^ etc. 

5.3.2 Introduce and im-. 
plement legislation fbr 
- mandatory IhsoectlorLof sea- 
foods tehter'ind, processed, 
and sold in the United States, 
witha fiveJ-y^prepara^ry , 
period. ' ' " ' < 



NOAA, In cooperation with 
the other Federal agencies 
involved, should draft and 
submit new seafood 
m^^ectiof^^jsfatlon for 
'b^h^ltjerejion by Congress In 
the Int^^s't ot progfami^ 
uniform(tyandief1fe^iven^», • 
a single Federal agehcy'J * ; 
should be grveq overall , 
authority for the^natiortal ^j. 
program, The^gency should ' ^' 
be responsible for all policies, 
standards, and controls within ^ 
leglglatedjimits! This vyould ' , 
adhieVe uniform policy and . 
administration with respect. t6 
all seafo^ inspection and ' ^ 
thereby avoid duplication of . 
effort^. Fishery products, with 
certam exceptiohs„primarily 
ante- and post-mortem in- 
spections, rjeq^jire controls ^ 
during handling, .processing, - ^ 
storage and distribution 
comparable to the controls 
" provided for red meat and 
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poultry. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Which con- 
dffcts4hese programs, would 
be one logical choice as the 
imptementing agency. An 
alternative is to locate primary 
respo'nsibility for seafood 
Inspection in the E>ep<artjnent 
of Commerce, which now is 
charged with the.epcecutioo of 
programs that deal with most 
♦ facets of comniercial fish- 
eries, including the ongoing 
t^S^ vcrfiintary i^food , 
inspSfctforr firogr 

ty-for 




The primary re 
^implementing the nat|On|a 
inspection policies, stai|- 
bards, and'contro<s called for - 
'in this legislation wouW rest 
wlthtbein^ustfy, usri^Ofl its 
own quality CQntrol feystems^- 
as the'primary mefchanism, ^ 



These industry efforts would*^ 
be monitored for their ef- 
fectiveness in insuring 
compliance with sueh . 
established requirements. 
States and thQ federal 
Government would monitor 
^nd verify the industry's * 
performance and compliance 
on a cooperative work- 
sharing basis; Foreign * 
government agencies would 
be required to institute ap- 
proved and verified inspection 
-system's for Imports, Firiahy, 
the public would be informed , 
^of thQ efforts, to provide them 
wnhiuymg informatlon^and 
assure thelrtonf i^^lence In 
seafood produ^S.^ # . 

5.3.3 Devfelop sin^jjle, ^ ^ ' • 
practical, and enforceaBle 
quality standards for fishery 
products at the vessel, 
processing, and rqtai! tevel^. I 

Standards of quality must be 

sufficiently specific to offer 
' Consumers clear choices 

among products'of the same - 
] kind. They must be capable of 

enfforc^m^ at all points. 

They*must* be understandable 

by the consumers as wel^ as ' 

by'th^ trad^. 
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To assure national uniformity 
and consist.ency, quality 
standards should continue to 
be developed by a^gle 
Federal agency— the Depart- 
ment of Ck)mmerce. Use of the 
standards should continue to 
be voluntary. Adyice should 
be sought from consumers 
and from Industry to deter- 
mine their requirements and 
preferences, arfd retain 
product surveys used to , 
Identify problems with respect 
to existing standards. 

To encouragp fishermen to ^ 
produce and market products 
of consistently high quality,' 
and \o provide economic 
incentives forgoing so, new 
^../lational quality standards for 
gradingfresh fish at the dock 
"shouiJBe established Such 

standarbs^shou^^'be; ^ 4. . 
^(Jeveloped by the Federal 
GovernnrTent with advice*from 
the states, irrdu3try,.and^ 
consumers. Malntenancadf 
the standards might be made 
the responsi|)iliJyof states 
having the interest ih and ^ 
vcapabilily to participate in the 
program, their participation 
supported by use of adeqi/ate 
matching funds. Where such 
programswere in effect, . 
prices paid to fishermen 1or 
their catches coujd be scaled 
to thexiuality, thus adding an 
important and necessary 
^ incer)]nve to^roduce high 
' quality fish. 



5.3.4 Complete the deveWp; 
ment of and implement a 
uniform national system for 
assigning market names for 
fish and fishery products' 

This activity has been com- 
menced by NOAA, should 
cofttlnueto be ^eloped with 
advice from Federal and State 
Governments, industry .^ntl 
consumers. The Depsftment 
of Commerce would assume 
primary responsibility for 
development and nr)a(nage- 
ment ot the system in 
cooperation with other - , 
concerned agencies. 

5.3.5 ^Educlte.the 
distributing trade and con- 
sumers on the factors 
affecting quality and the ^ 
significance of inspection 
marksjmdentifying quality. 

A oaiional education effort is 
proposed. This effort would 
be cbndu6ted pLrimarlly by ; 
industry; using inforrriatioh 
''and concepts develqpa^ by ^ 
the f^ederal Government in 
cooperation with industry ar^ 
. Qltrer interfested .parties. It \ 
^ould.beaim^ at minimizing > 
losses in quality dlimg both 
the distribution and use of ' 
fishery products, and at ^ 
enabling cpnsumers-to make 
informed*choiC€i5 among fish- « 
ery products pffered for sale. 





PATTERNS rOR ACTION 



Trie National Plan exists' 
because NACOA, sun^eylng 
the condition of the Nation's 
f Isherles^from the perilous 
prospects of the/esources 
and the disparities betw^n 
production and need, urg^ 
planofng on a national scale 
and, more thaq that, a 
national effort to put plans 
, into action.. 

Having suggested such 
planning in its first annual 
report of 1972, NACOA 
returned to the themeihe 
following year. In pressing for 
"overview planning"'NACOA 
wrote': ^ 

What NACOA finds lacking 
Is pace, more than direc- • 
tiiSB. Some of the right ^ - 
things are being done, but 
onlyysome and not qufcK^y 
eaough. Coastal mattei^sare 
^ f>elng wprked out, but only 
>ata'snairspace. fn- ' 
tematlonal matters are 
^ing worked oi^t,>but as if 



avoidance ofrconfllct were 
IQelf a victory. Meanwhile 
the flahstocfe slip, the 
. young men^o Into other 
. work, and as a Nation we 
import most of the fish we , 
eat. What we dahave to find 
out is whether we will or will . 
not do ^gqigthlrig about it. 

, Now, with-the National Pfen 
before it and a decade In ^ 
which to prepare for the longer 
future, the Nation should , 
indeed find but what It Is 
willing tO(?ofor Its marine 
fisheries. 

; r — 

ImpU^entation Is the 
Nexf Task 



Phase 1 of the National Plan Is 
a stat^rnent of generaf policy 
^Incorporating recom- 
mendatiorvs that are subject tCL fh^ piap 



Review and acceptance before 
iniplementation goes forward. 
Theplanstandsasa 
documSnt about which the 
Nation can mobilize thought 
and <^cf1onv. Phased, I rn-^ 
'ptementallon. Is a separate 
^ task, and tne^bigger o7*~ 



The plan contains no 
guidelines or timetablea for ^ 
implemer\tatlonof Us . 
recommendatibns. The . 
decisionci^hisscore wasa ^ 
deliberate one. So mariy 
gossibl^ actions a/e in- 
terdependent, so many In- 
terests are involved, and so 
many entitles have parts to. 
play that it was considered 
inappropriate {o try to prepare 
at this stage What really would 
be a detailed ^mplen^entation 
plan. ' 

Determining the course of 
implementation thus renoains 
Jhe next step. The'NMFS, in 
ways suggested' hereafter, willy 
be instituting preliminary 
actions ^dofthis. Meantir 
all those persons wRo con', ^ 
trjbuted thefr thoughts andl "* 
experience to the creation of. 
all those most 



Jlrectlyf oncerned for the 
future ojfthe^arJne 
fisheries— are considered'/ 
ready to help^determine the 
shape and time of Im- 
plementation. Such strength 
Is its^jf'^^^^ource. ^ 





The Process of - 
Implementation 

Implementatlorrmust be 
geared to the necessities. It 
must have pace, as NACOA 
suggested. Implementiation 
does not mean, however, that 
actions will go forward all at 
once on all-fronts. In many 
cases thrtirst action simply 
' mustt]tetheiHatheringof 
information upon which long*' 
term programs may be based . 
But primary needs must be 
sorted out and priorities 
established.^ 

Implementation will be in 
some areas exploratory and 
evolutionary. However it ' 
proceeds, it will require new 
kinds of coordination at many 
' levels,, local. stat^rMlonaj^ ' 
aitid'natnjnal. It will 0te£ 
demands fordecigipns; 

regard to 'QQ^^^^Rr 
organization, pr^wn design 
and funding. It mX require 
commitments on the part of 
in^Justry and {the states, and 
^ the support of al I w ho are 
irvteriBSted in (iongervation and 
in recreatiofial fishing. The 
extent ^nd speed of im- 
1 ' plementation will depencj ^ 
^ ultimately, of course, upon 
the weight given the plan by 
'the^Congress^nd the 



Executive Branch as they 
consider alternative 
re'quirements in the realm of 
the na^tional priorities. 

Actions Already |n 
Progress y 



The pace of implementation 
will be affected the out-. , 
come of several actions now 
in progress. These include. 

The deliberations of ihe 
Law of the Sea Conference, 
which prol>abIy will be 
resumed in 1976. 
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2. The consideration by< 
Congress of legislation 
establishing extended 
jurisdictionand 

/' authorizing a new fisheries 
management regime. 

3. The studies by a NCAA 
task force of management 

' requirements that will 
come with extended 
jurisdiction. 

4. The studies by the in- 
terstate marine fisheries 
commissions under the 

Eastland Resolution," 
Senate Concurrent 
f3;esdlution11 of the 93rd 
Congress.j[Jti,e studies are 
expected to be completed ^ 
late irt 1976, when 
recommendations will be 
developed to "s&vethe 
commercial fishing in- 
dustry,"-as the resolution 
put it, and to respond to . 



related questions including 
- the needs of the sports 
fishing* industry.) 

5. The preparation by the ^ 
Senate Ocean Policy Study 
. group of a National 
Fisheries Policy which will 
relate to poiicies to be 
developed on the use of all 
ocean resources. 



Elements Pointing 
Toward Success 

The NationarPlan, as it is 
placed before the Nation, 
appears to have the elements 
and the force essential to 
successful implementation. 

Efforts to assist or to plan for 
the Nation's gsherle.s are not 
new. Programs of the former 
(Bureau of Comrjiercial 
Fisheries and other agencies 
sought to inqprove the con- 
servation and uqe of fisheries 
resources. The Fish and ' 
Wildlife Act of 1956 prescribed 
specific actions to aid the • 
fisheries. The Fish and 
WildlifeCoordlnation Act, last 
amended in 1958, inj 
corporated early. If limited, 
responses lo the need to 
preserve fisheries en- 
;/lroriments. The record of 
efforts to strengthen the 
Natipnis fisheries is a good 
one. 



^e record of achle\6Bment, 
r^however, is otherwise. Few-of 
^ *^e programs approached the ■ 
^problem" In sufficient breadth. 
Th^jntent of legislation 
frequently was frustrated by 
insjufficierit funding. In some 
les-splans were not carried 
tdcQ^pletion or weranot 
inliptemented. The common 
isyk was failure to achieve 
st^fw objectives. Above all, - 
there was no widespread 
commitment to action, no 
truly national resolve to follow 
through*. 
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The National PIdn builds upon 
this experience. But it also 
points to ways make 
success possibly. 
Surrounding it artd implicit in 

it are,f or<^ Yuen as these : 

f / 
\i The plan is^roader\han any 
ever attempted before, 
nationann its Qbals and 
national in design. ' ^ 

• The plan, springing from 
the recommendations of 
NACOA, a Presidential 
advisory body, has a new 

- flavor of determination to 
achieve, this time, action as 

* large as the needs. 

* • The plan is intended to • 

respond to the baslCoOb- 
jectives of all s^ments of 
the marine flfi^^es field. 

• The plan placeBieavy 
emphasis on com- 
prehensive management in 
fisheries. . 
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• The plan reflects awareness 
of the problem§j)f 
legislation, authority, 
organization, and funding 
tnat have presented dif- 
ficulties in the past. 

• The plan Is developed— as 
no other plan t>6fore It could 

• be— upon the assumption 
that extended fisheries 
Jurisdiction become a - 
^llty and that with such 

f Jurisdiction will come both 
. ' new opportunities and new 
responsibilities. 

TpPut ^ 
Implementation 
in Motion 

The task of Implementatlort^i 
being as large as it Is, 
preliminary Initiatives should 
comefrom.the Federal level. 
In particular fromNMFS, 
where ceclain basic steps can 
be taken within its present 
authority and means, while ' 
the policy and legislative 
deliberations proceed. 

Undertaking these step^ is 
appropriate to NMFS, which 
was at the center of activities 
during preparation of the plan. 
The most important will help 
lay the groundwork for im- 
plementation. They are: 

1. Determining, in 
cooperation with all in- 
terested parties, the range 
and kinds of actions 

necessary to prei^e for 

management of me 
fisKerles under extended 

' jurisdiction. This is a major 
stdff eff Off already well 
advanc^. 



2«s Making the preliminary 
studies and projections of 

' what may be required, in 
implementation of the 
National Plan, in such 
areas as administration , 
progrart}, legielation, 
authority, and probabfe 
cost. This also will be a 
specific staff, effort con- 
ducted within ttip scope of 
present MMFS-authorlty 
and budget. 

C6st implications of the 
National Plan will be given 
close scrutiny in the 
preliminary surveys. Sound 
estimates of cost increases 
cannot be made unfll im- 
plementing actions have bedh 
set outTrrsomedetail, but 
increases will surely be 
necessary to support such an 
enlarged overall effdrt. It is 
estimated that present ex-s 
penditures on marine fisheries 
by State and Feder% 
Governments exceecRl 40 
million annually, these and 
o^er implementing costs may 
eventually reach hundreds of 
millions. 

In addition to its basic surveys-' 
the NMFS isprepanng to can> . 
out other ^ioni^ecom- 
mended by thd ff^tional Plan 
or within the spirit of it, to 
advance preparations for' 



i implementation. Examples of 
Uhese are: 

1. Beginnindcomprehensive 
studies brneeds and 
prioritiesin tnbarea of 
fisheries jtf^elopment. 

2. Moving to place fisheries - 
datacollectionona 
uniform nationwide basis. 

3. Expanding the data base in 
the field of recreational " 
fisheries. 

4. Exploring possible new 
needs for the IfSiining of 
fisheries managers, 
scientists, and other 
(jrofessionaiaas such 
needs may arise vnder 
extended Jurisdiction. 

5. Outlining a national 
program to accelerate 
commepcfel aquaculture. 

6. Supporting the marine 
fisheries commissions' 
studies under the 
'**Eastland Resolution." 

The Depth of the 
Commitment 

Implementation of the 
National Plan reqUirto a 
commitment larger and deeper 
than ever has been asked, 
before in the field of fisheries. 
The NMFS will do aM that'it 
can within the limits of its 
authority and present means 
to prepare the way fonirfi- 
plementation. Specifics as to 
the necessary new 
mechanisms, and the changes 
in organization and legislation 
requirea>will be examned in 
coming momtefThe NMFS . ^ 



will provide a core staff 
functioning uhder ad- 
ministrative and advisory 
an-ang^^nts still to be 
workQ£PDut. Guidance and 
consuRation may Involve a 
subcommittee of the present 
MAFAC orothfer m_eans of 
obtaining broad management 
guidance. 

In all of this, broad and 
consistent consultation is 
regarded as essential. 
Communication wfil be 
continued with the states, 
with indu'stry, with com- 
mercial and recreational 
fishermen » and with all other 
elements of the national 
concern. The NMFS strongly 
urges thatfepresentatlves of 
all such interests consider - 
what actions they may take to 
help move the plan toward the 
national goals. 

0 .r 

Properly supported— and 
given the commitment it ^ 
invites— the National l^lan 
may come to be regarded cis 
, marking a tum(ci§^)oint in the 
history of the Nation's m&rlne 
fisheries. But this will depend 
upon what follows, and the 
test sh(^uld begin at the 
earl lest. V 
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